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For the Companion. 


IN CHINESE STREETS. 


Although the streets of Chinese cities are 
narrow and crowded, yet traders of almost every 
kind gather on each side and narrow the way still 
more with articles spread out for sale. Barbers, 
fortune-tellers, public scribes and physicians are 
also there, for the Chinese think nothing of sitting 
down in the street and having their heads shaved, 
or any other private matter attended to. 

Then, too, in China the best men in a trade are 
as likely to travel from place to place as to keep 
shop in one town. Their apparatus is easily 
moved, and after a travelling barber, fortune- 
teller or physician has exhausted the cash and 
patronage of the dwellers in one street, he packs 
his things, on his back, to another part of the 
town. 

The fortune-teller gets money, perhaps, more 
easily than any of his fellow rice-winners, for 
while they really exert themselves by shouting 
their wares, he quietly sits behind his table with 
his ink, paper and instruments spread before him, 
and the people come to him one by one. The 
Chinese all believe in this crafty old rogue, and 
listen to his wonderful tales of the future with the 
greatest interest. 

They always consult him before a wedding or 
any great event, letting him select the lucky day. 
He is also a public scribe, and foretells the effect 
of his customer’s letter, whether it concerns love, 
law or commerce. He claims skill as an oculist, 
too. ‘The wise and learned man!—how bright 
and watchful are his own black eyes behind his 
large, round spectacles! 

The barber must be a man who is skilful with 
his fingers, and has a firm, steady hand, for his 
business is not only to shave the head and chin, 
but to trim the eyebrows and eyelashes, to clean 
and dress the eyelids and to manipulate a few 
other organs, in a way that causes one’s blood to 
run cold. 

The Chinese are fond of eating, and the makers 
of sweetmeats, cakes, tea and soup are kept busy 
most of the time. Their prices are very low. A 
cup of tea and a sweet rice-cake cost about ten 
cash—one cent—and a bow! full of hot soup only 
five cash. Some of the cakes they have for sale 
are far from tempting to a foreigner—their colors 
are so very brilliant. 

The seller of hot shell-fish, by calling Fortune 
to his aid, induces people to buy. He shakes a 
jar full of sticks and in high, metallic tones calls 
out, ‘Come try your luck; only five cash, and 
who knows what may happen?’’ Then some 
innocent Chinaman draws near, and full of 
excitement pulls out one of the sticks. 

“Not much luck this time,’’ says the seller, as 
he examines the number of the stick. ‘Never 
mind; the fish are good, and fresh from the rocks 
this morning.’’ Then he ladles eight revolting- 
looking objects into a bowl, from a mess of 
steaming soup by his side. 

The peep- and puppet-shows are very cleverly 
managed. The peep-show is a large box witha 
series of lenses at one end, through which the 
curious individual looks, as the showman causes 
the pictures to come and go at the other end by 
pulling a number of cords. These pictures have 
movable figures, and some of them are of foreign 
places. The showman delivers a running com- 
mentary on each as it passes the spectator’s 
vision. 

The puppet-show is very much like our Punch 
and Judy show, only the puppets are worked by 
the man’s fingers. He uses his first finger with a 
clay head on it, and his thumb and forefinger for 
arms, to make an animated succession of char- 
acters, for he quickly changes the heads and 
gowns of his actors and as quickly changes his 
voice to suit their sex. 

Chinese girls patronize the flower-venders, 
buying sweet-scented flowers to put in their hair; 
old women patronize the seller of herbs, for 
medicine to cure their ailments; and everybody 
patronizes the fruit-seller for his cooling fruits. 
Oranges, bananas, grape-fruit, mangos, lychees, 
mangostines, custard apples, persimmons, plums 
and figs, each in its season, are temptingly spread 
out in a way which parched throats cannot resist. 

Indulgent papas and mammas will let their 
children hear the blind funny man who imitates 
the cries of animals so well. They will also give 
them a few cash, for which the clever man with 
the colored paste . 
and bamboo sticks 
will make anything 
they ask him to 
model, from a mon- 
key to a “foreign 
devil.’’ 

Beside these are 
dentists with strings of extracted teeth for adver- 
tisements ; money-changers with piles of cash and 
scales to weigh the silver pieces; 
umbrellas, broken china and locks; knife and 
razor sharpeners; basket-weavers, bronze mer- 





| queer streets except the beggars. 








menders of | 





ence on Herbert River.” 


| chants, public readers of the drama, story-tellers | 
| and ballad-singers, jewellers, birdsellers, book- | 


sellers and many others. 

All are interesting, all are amusing in these | 
They, with 
their dirty, ragged garments, force upon you the 
fact that they have lost a hand, a foot, an ear, or 
even a nose. They hold you responsible for 
part payment of the damages. Try to forget 
them if you can as you saunter along the street,— 
they will not forget you,—for beside their constant 
pleading they will occasionally remind you of 
their presence by a pull at your sleeve. 

But beware of throwing them some cash, for 
then they will never leave you. If you go intoa 
shop they will patiently wait for your reappear- 
ance, and then, having summoned all their family 
and friends, will escort you in a vast body to 
your home. , A. 0. H. 

OE 


“CONSIDERABLE HEADWORK.” 


Mr. Fosdick was out looking over a house that 
he had just finished painting. It was a small 
cottage house for which Mr. Fosdick had received 
a fair rent, and was considered by his neighbors 
as a paying piece of property. ‘The owner, how- 
ever, did not view it in that light. 

‘“‘Your house looks first-ra e,’” remarked Mr. 
Carter, a neighbor, as he ieaned up against the 
picket fence and unclasped his jack-knife to 
smooth off a rough edge of a picket. ‘I s’pose 


you're calculatin’ on gettin’ more rent now, aint 
you, Osiah ?”” 
“I'd ought to. I’ve spent over sixty dollars in 


settin’ that house to rights after the people who 
moved out. I’ve whitewashed the cellar, besides 
painting and shingling, and given two weeks of 
my time a-doin’ of it,’’ responded Mr. Fosdick, 
regretfully. 

‘“‘Who be you goin’ to let have it?’’ inquired 
Mr. Carter. 

‘Well, I aint give the matter much thought. 
Several folks have been here to look it over, but I 
p’inted out to ’em how the last family had marred 
up the woodwork inside; and they’ve all seemed 
to agree that the house was just about spoilt. 
They showed me a number of places where the 
ceilin’ was loose and how the doors was warped, 
till I declare I didn’t feel as if I could rent such a 
place to nobody. 

“One fellar said he’d just as soon move into 
it and make what repairs was needed for the 
rent; but he had seven children, and when I 
realized the amount of damage they’d be apt to 
do, I didn’t feel ’twould be right to let him take 
such a burden on himself as to keep my house in 
order after ’em.”’ 

“The house don’t seem to me to be much out 
of fix,’ said Mr. Carter thought ully, as he fol- 
lowed the owner into the cottage and looked at 
the newly papered walls and freshly whitened 
ceilings. ‘I should say, if I was called on to 
give an opinion, that this house was in fust-rate 
shape.”’ 

“Tt might seem so to you, Samuel, but if you 
was to look around into the corners of the cup- 
boards and in that small room over the shed, 
you'd find the walls wa’n't what they'd oughter 
be.” 

“Sho now, Osiah, you won’t let the house at all 
if you act like this with it!”’ 

“I’m pretty well discouraged *bout it,’’ replied 
Mr. Fosdick. ‘One day I think I’ll let it just as 
tis, an’ let the folks that take it put up with it; 
then again, by workin’ ‘long now and then on it, 
I can get it jest right, and then when ’tis jest 
right, I declare I sha’n’t want nobody a-movin’ 
into it and banging of it all up. So there I be, 
Samuel. I can't seem to get the right hitch on 
neither way, and I believe I shall hev to sell the 
place. But then when I talk of sellin’, that don’t 
seem jest the thing to do. *Twouldn’t be fair to 
sell it ‘thout I put it in first-rate shape, and if I 
spend another cent on it I shall lose money.” 

‘*What be you goin’ to do then ?”’ 

“T dunno. I shall hev to kinder settle the 
matter somehow, but this hevin’ property means 
considerable headwork,’’ said Mr. Fosdick, as he 
fastened the cottage door. 
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AUSTRALIAN MESSAGE STICKS. 


These are described: and figured by Mr. Lum- 
holtz in his book, ‘Among Cannibals.’’ They 
are pieces of wood ‘‘about four to seven inches 
long and one inch wide.’” The one which is 
represented in the cut below was designed to 
convey a message from a black woman, named 
Nowwanjung, to her husband, Carralinga, of the 
Woongo tribe, in the northeastern part of Aus- 
tralia. The interpretation which Mr. Lumholtz 
has been good enough to append to the missive 
makes it very plain that Mrs. Carralinga desires 
to return to the home of her deserted lord. 

“Other message 





sticks,” says Mr. 
Lumholtz, ‘‘are 
engraved with | 


straight or circular | 
lines in regular pat- 
terns as in em- 
broidery; this has 
caused an entirely different view of their signifi- 
cance, which supposes them to be merely cards 
to identify the messenger. This view may be 
correct, but it is not corroborated by my experi- 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
A Story of College Life. 
In SevEN CuHapTers.—CuHapter VII. 


The Welcome Home. 





Parmenter went back from New York to his | 
home, and spent a night writing. a letter to | 
Professor Lee, which was to reach him at Paris. 
When it was finished the young man read it over, | 
and threw it from him in disgust. It sounded | 
tame, formal, insincere. He felt that such a 
letter would fail of its mission. 

He tore it up and wrote another, but with 
no better success. He tried to write to 
Charley, but his heart and courage gave out 
in doing that. He knew that such desperate 
illnesses as Charley’s sometimes washed the 
soul clear and the mind free of everything 
that had stained and clogged it. Charley 
might no longer feel any need for his friend- 
ship. 

Parmenter perceived at last that such an 
offence as his could be explaimed and apolo- 
gized for only in person. Written lines were 
wholly inadequate. It needed the voice, the 
eyes, the spirit breathing through the words 
to make them effective. He knew now that 
his confession and his plea must await 
Professor Lee’s return. 

Now and then he heard indirectly from the 

travellers. They had been in Berlin, in 
Vienna, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Copenhagen. 
The next winter they wrote from Florence, 
and afterward they journeyed through the 
Holy Land. Charley was gaining every day 
in health and strength; still they were not 
ready to return. 

Parmenter waited with all patience and in 

all hope. He devoted himself to his studies; 
he worked at his college tasks with the 
strength and earnestness of an enthusiast. 
He regained his former position in the class. 
His old, cordial manner came back to him. 
He was once more a favorite and leader 
among his fellow-students. 

The experiences, the follies, the remorse, 
the suffering of that second college year had 
turned the channel of his life and thought, 
and he stood on the threshold of a broad, 
earnest and sincere manhood. 

Two years went by, and Commencement 
was at hand again. Parmenter's class was 
to graduate, and Parmenter himself was to 
have the valedictory. All deemed it-certain 
that he would carry off the lion’s share of 
the honors of Commencement day. 

There was no better speaker in the class 
than he, and the first prize in oratory was 
sure to fall to him. There was no quicker 
and more logical thinker in debate. The big 
Dobell prize was conceded to him in advance. 

So far as the essays were concerned, no one 
hoped to surpass him. In class standing it 
had long been known that he was first. 

Commencement day was sure to be a great 
day, and a succession of triumphs, for Parmenter. 

“There’s only one thing that will give any of 
the rest of us a chance,”’ said Robinson to him, 
banteringly, ‘“and that is for you to get into a | 
cane rush and break your collar-bone again; and 
if you could manage also to fracture two or three 
ribs while you're about it, you would confer a 
lasting debt of gratitude on your disconsolate | 
classmates.”’ 

There was another thing, too, that was going 
to happen. ‘Sammy Lee” was coming home. | 
He and his wife and Charley had already set sail 
for America. They would reach New York on | 
Tuesday of Commencement week, and be at 
home on Wednesday morning for the Commence- 
ment exercises. } 

A private letter from Professor Lee had com- | 
municated the news, joyful to all his friends at 
the college, that Charley would return fully | 
restored to health and strength, wholly free from | 
his old weaknesses, ready to take up his work | 
where he had left it off, and earnest in his desire 
to reach up to the measure of sterling manhood. 

A small party went down to New York from 
the college on Monday night to meet the Lees | 
when they should land, and escort them home. | 
Parmenter was among the number. When his | 
friend Robinson heard that he was going, he said 
to him with great earnestness . 


“Why, Fred, you’re crazy! You can’t get 
back here till Tuesday at midnight, at the very | 
best; and how can you expect to go on the stage | 
Wednesday morning all broken up with the | 
journey, and be any credit to yourself or your 
friends? For your own sake, and the sake of 
your class, you ought not to do it. With all due | 
deference to Sammy Lee, I repeat that you're | 
crazy.” 

Robinson paced the floor in a high state of | 
indignation, forgetting, in his unselfish zeal for | 
his friend’s success, that he was himself a com- | 
petitor for the same honors. | 

Parmenter smiled a little, and said, quietly, | 
‘Don’t fret, Rob. I want to see the professor | 





out. Come, I'll go to the station with you, but I 
won't go up to-night. I’m not needed at the 
college, and I'll wait for Professor Lee.” 

He had started to his feet and was moving 
toward the door. Parmenter sat still. 

“I’m not going up to-night, either,’’ he said, 
quietly. 

Delavan turned back in amazement. 

‘“‘But my dear man,”* he exclaimed, ‘‘to-morrow 
morning 1s Commencement! You're on the 
Commencement stage '"* 

“Yes, I know. I shall not be there.”’ 

The young professor came back into the room 
and sat down 

‘“Parmenter,”’ he said, ‘“‘what does this mean? 


Reunited. 


| and Charley when they land; but I shall be back 


here all right on Wednesday morning, and all 
ready.” 

So Parmenter went to New York. Some of 
Professor Lee’s enthusiastic admirers among the 
alumni there had chartered an excursion steamer 
to go down the bay, meet the incoming ocean 
vessel, take the professor and his family off at 


| quarantine, and give them such a welcome home 


as they would not soon forget. 

Invitations were sent to all the old Concord 
boys and their families to accompany the party, 
and quick messages were to notify them to hasten 
to the pier of the excursion boat as soon as the 
incoming vessel should be sighted. 

But Tuesday morning went by and no call 
came. Noon passed, and the steamer had not 
yet been heard from. ‘The party of undergradu- 
ates and alumni that had gathered at the office on 
the pier dwindled slowly as the afternoon slipped 
by, until at last only Parmenter and Delavan 
were left. Delavan had stepped from the place 
of tutor up to a professor’s chair; he filled it 
most worthily. 

He pulled out his watch, glanced at it, and 
turned to Parmenter in surprise. 

“Why, man!’’ he exclaimed. ‘What are you 
thinking of? You have barely time to get to the 
Grand Central Station before the last train goes 


and juster than I was. Now tell me, professor, 
isn't that the least that I can do and have any 
semblance of a man about me ?”’ 

Parmenter had risen in his excitement, and 
stood with flashing eyes, flushed face and heaving 
breast. Delavan went up to him and took both 
his hands. 

“T understand vou, my dear fellow,” he said, 
quietly. ‘You are right. Come, let's telegraph 
up to them that we'll not be there. Then we'll 
go back up town.” 

Commencement day dawned bright and beauti- 
ful. It always did. No one had ever known a 


| rainy Commencement day at Old Concord; and 


the day was just as beautiful on New York Bay 
as it was in the college city. 

The ocean vessel had been sighted late in 
the morning, and the excursion steamer, 
with more than a hundred enthusiastic men 
and women on board, was pulling rapidly 
down to meet her. 

The little boat gay with bunting. 
Flags and banners floated from every pole 
and post. A great streamer at the bow bore 
the name of ‘“‘Concord,”’ and another at the 
stern displayed the college cry. 

There was a brass band on the boat, and a 
brass cannon; and lest these should not meet 
the anticipated demand for noise, every 
person on board was supplied with a college 
fish-horn. 

But the party failed to reach quarantine in 
time. They had hardly got below Gover 
nors Island when the black hull of the great 
vessel loomed up on the smoky horizon, 
bearing up the bay toward them. Ten min 
utes later the two steamers, big and little, 
were directly opposite, though at some dis- 
tance from each other. ‘Then the reception 
began. 

It was peculiarly a college boys’ reception 
Human throats vied with brass instruments, 
with booming cannon and the blare of horns 
in proclaiming welcome to the travellers. 

When the people on the big steamer realized 
that the demonstration was for some of their 
number, they crowded to the side of the vessel 
and waved handkerchiefs and hats. 

After a few minutes one of the upper guard 
rails was cleared, for a little space, of all the 
human figures save one. That one no one 
who knew him could fail to distinguish as 
“Sammy Lee.’’ He stood, with bared head, 
waving his hat in one hand and his hand- 
kerchief in the other, and apparently shouting 
some response at the top of his voice. 

Then he called his wife and son to his side, 
and from that point up the bay and all the 
way to the steamer’s pier the three stood 
together responding as best they could to the 
cries and cheers, the music and the noise, the 
waving hats and handkerchiefs that contin- 
uously greeted them. 

At last the big steamer reached her pier 
and swung slowly in, and the smaller boat 
made fast to the wharf that the excursionists 
might disembark and greet the travellers as 
they landed. 

Through all this demonstration Parmenter 


was 


Surely you are not going to let the honors of | stood quietly in the background, joining occasion- 
Commencement day slip by you in order to meet | 


Professor Lee and Charley as they land? I 
know something of what has passed between you, 
and what you hope for in the way of reconcilia- 
tion, and let me assure you that this action is cer- 
tainly uncalled for. Pardon me, my dear boy, 
but it’s foolish!" 

Then Parmenter awoke. ‘Look here, pro- 
fessor!’’ he said warmly. ‘I have been waiting 
for this meeting for two years. I have thought 
of it night and day. The hope that it may not be 
wholly fruitless has kept me from disgrace and 
despair. 
the gratification of a selfish ambition would be 
enough to send me running like a coward from it 
now ?” 

‘Why, Parmenter, I didn't know that vou— 
I—” 

“I wronged Professor Lee!’’ 

menter, hotly. “I wronged 


interrupted Par- 
him terribly. I 


Do you suppose that a petty prize or | 


ally in the cheering, brushing the tears from his 
eyes now and then, as he noted the sincerity and 
enthusiasm of the greeting. 

He went out on the pier with the others, but 
remained in the rear. Now that his great oppor- 
tunity had arrived, he hardly knew how to avail 
himself of it. His heart beat thunderously 
against his breast. 

Far up the pier he saw Professor Lee and his 
wife and son come down the bridge. Then they 
were swallowed up in the circling crowd that 
pressed forward to greet them. 

Parmenter’s heart failed him then; his courage 
gave way, and he turned aside and stood by a 
wharf-post, with his face toward the water, that 


people passing by might not see his tears. 


contributed my share, and it wasn’t a small one, 
to his son's disgrace, and I’ve never said to him | 


one word of contrition, of repentance or regret. 


It’s too late to make him any adequate reparation | 


now; but I can be here to meet him and Charley 


when they land, to acknowledge my fault to him, | 


to tell him of my grief and humility, and ask him 


to try me again and prove me that I am wiser | could not have spoken them. 


| of that. 


After a little some one touched him on the 
shoulder, and he turned to see who it was. 

*‘Charley !”’ 

“Fred!” 

For one second the two men looked into each 
other’s eyes; then their hands met in a heart- 
thrilling clasp, then their arms were laid lovingly 
across each other’s shoulders. 

The two young men were again in complete 
accord. No words were necessary to assure them 
If they had been necessary Parmenter 
The lump in his 
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throat had effectually choked his utterance. After 
a minute he managed to stammer out: 

“Charley—your father—I wronged him! I 
want to explain—confess—and get forgiveness.” 

Lee swung quickly around and pierced to the 
centre of the party that was coming slowly down 
the pier. He whispered something into his father’s 
ear, drew him quietly from the throng, crossed | 
over with him to where Parmenter stood, and | 
then left them alone together. 

The crowd moved on, laughing and chatting, 
casting backward glances at the two who remained 
behind, wondering a little but knowing scarcely 
anything of the drama that was being reénacted 
with lightning-like rapidity in those two hearts. 

Those who looked at the two men a minute 
later from the deck saw that something unusual 
was going on. They saw Parmenter standing, 
hat in hand, looking straight into the professor's 
eyes and talking with terrible earnestness. 

They saw, too, that though he did not move a 
muscle, his face was white and his hands were 
tightly clenched. 

The first time that Professor Lee interrupted 
him he reached out and touched the young man’s 
shoulder gently. The next time he grasped both 
of Parmenter’s hands in his and held them fast; | 
and the third time, after a flow of impassioned | 
words that came hot from the penitent’s heart to 
his mouth, the old man drew the bared young | 
head down toward him and pressed it tenderly | 
with his lips. That was all. | 

After that they came back, arm in arm, to the 
boat. ‘Tears were in Parmenter’s eyes, but his 
face was radiant with the sunshine of reconcilia- 
tion. 

When every one was on board again the excur- 
sion steamer left the pier for a run down the bay 
and a trip up the North and East Rivers. A 
luncheon was served, and after that the party 
gathered in the cabin, and Professor Lee responded 
to a brief address of welcome. 

He had never spoken better in his life—never 
more earnestly, never more joyously. His mag- 
nificent reception had warmed his heart and filled 
it to overflowing with gratitude and enthusiasm. 
He told briefly of his travels, and of the pleasure 
he found in his return home. 

“This morning,” he said, ‘with my wife and 
son, I was looking over our baggage preparatory 
to meeting the customs officers. Happening to 
look out on the bay I saw your boat with its 
flags and bunting, its college mottoes, and its | 
college colors, and its decks dark with people. I | 
could not believe my eyes. I dared not speak of | 
it to my wife and son. 

“I stole away and went on deck to assure | 
myself. Then I heard a great cry of ‘Sammy | 
Lee!’ and I said to myself, ‘Sammy, it’s you | 
they're after—sure.’ 

“So I ran down and called to Mrs. Lee and 
Charley. ‘Come,’ I said, ‘come on deck quick! 
Let the baggage go! let the custom-house officials | 
go! let everything go! The boys are here to) 
welcome us home.* 

“Gentlemen, there were men on that vessel who 
are worth millions. There were high dignitaries | 
of church and state on board. Yet I, poor as a | 
church-mouse, not known beyond the circle of | 
my own pupils; I, for my own sake, for the sake 
of the dear ones who are with me, for the sake of | 








| Folle believed. 
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him, and he had to share with the professor and 


his family the honors of the night. 
Later a great crowd of students, with Parmenter 
and Charley Lee arm in arm in the midst of them, 


marched up the hill and through the college gate, | 


singing as no one had ever heard them sing 
before. 

The party halted in front of Professor Lee’s 
residence and sang: ‘‘Here’s to Sammy Lee, 
drink it down;”’ and as that tired but happy 
traveller laid his head on hi§ pillow in his cher- 
ished home, there came softly, musically, grate- 
fully to his ears, from some distant quarter of the 
campus, the old familiar good-night song : 

Sweet dreams, Sammy, sweet dreams, Sammy, sweet 
dreams, Sammy, 
We’re going to leave you now. 
Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll along, 


Merrily we roll along, 
Over the deep blue sea. 


HoMER GREENE. 
The End. 


on 
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A DIVINE GROWTH. 


Religion is no leaf of faded green, 

Or flower of vanished fragrance, pressed between 
The pages of a Bible; but from seeds 

Of love it springeth, watered by good deeds. 


Selected. ; —J. T. Trowbridge. 
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For the Companion. 


BEYOND THE BAYOU. 


The bayou curved like a crescent around the 
point of Jand on which La Folle’s cabin stood. 
Between the stream and the hut lay a big aban- 
doned field, where cattle were pastured when the 
bayou supplied them with waterenough. Through 
the woods that spread back into unknown regions 


the woman who lived in the hut had drawn an) 


imaginary line, and past this circle she never 
stepped. All was flaming red beyond there, La 
This was the form of her only 
mania. 

She was now a large, gaunt, black woman, past 
thirty-five years of age. Her real name was 
Jacqueline, but every one on the plantation called 
her La Folle, or the Crazy Woman, because she 
had been frightened literally ‘“‘out of her senses’’ 
in childhood. 

On that far-past day, which was in the time of 
the Civil War, there had been skirmishing and 
sharpshooting all day in the woods. Evening 
was near when P’tit Maitre,—the young master,— 
black with powder and crimson with blood, had 
staggered into the cabin of Jacqueline’s mother. 
His pursuers were close at his heels. 

The horror of that spectacle had stunned Jac- 
queline’s childish reason. And so all across the 
bayou seemed to her aflame with blood color, 
alternating with black. 

Alone she dwelt in her solitary cabin. The 
rest of the quarters had long since been removed 
beyond her sight and knowledge. She had more 
physical strength than most men, and made her 
patch of cotton and corn and tobacco like the best 
of them. Of the world beyond the bayou she had 
long known nothing, save what her morbid imag- 
ination conceived. 

People across the bayou at Bellissime had 
grown used to her and her way, and they thought 
nothing of it. Even when ‘Old Mis’ died, La 


the grand old college that I have the honor to | Folle had not crossed the bayou. She had stood 
represent, have commanded such a reception | upon her side of it, wailing and lamenting. This 
to-day as those men with their combined wealth, | did not astonish the people at Bellissime. They 
power and influence couldn't buy, force or borrow | would have been amazed had she overcome her 
for a single moment! | fear of everything beyond the water. 

“I feel it to the bottom of my heart. I shall| P'tit Maitre was now the owner of Bellissime. 
never forget it. I shall live this scene over in my | He was a middle-aged man, with a family of 
mind every day so long as I remain on earth.” beautiful daughters about him, and a little son 

There was a storm of applause. When it had | whom La Folle loved as if he had been her own. 


subsided the professor continued : 

“I went away from you two years ago, tired, | 
hurt and miserable; but I come back to you | 
filled with new life. If there were any wounds | 
still open when I entered New York Bay this | 
morning your sovereign remedy of welcome has | 
completely healed them; if there was one hard or | 
bitter feeling still lingering in my breast when I 
stepped upon that pier an hour ago, the splendid 
courage, the manly confession, the magnificent 
self-sacrifice of one among you has swept it from 
its hiding-place forever.’’ 

Again.the storm of cheers and applause burst 
forth. No one understood perfectly what it was | 
all about, but every one felt that the allusion was 
to Parmenter. P 

“So I am come to you again,’ the speaker 
continued, ‘‘with nothing but love and gratitude 
in my heart for all of you—with nothing but 
affection for the dear old college and all who are 
in it or of it, with the peace and quiet of serene 
old age stealing softly over me; with the only 
grief I have ever known, during all my life among 
you, lost and buried in the beautiful memories of 
the past. I thank you—thank you a thousand 
times; and God bless you always!” 

His voice broke at last, and he sank into his 
seat and brushed away his tears. But all his 
boys knew that they were tears of joy and not of 
sorrow, and the flow of spirits and good-fellow- 
ship burst forth anew. 

Commencement day at Concord went glori- 
ously by. In the absence of Parmenter, Robinson 
was the most conspicuous member of the grad- 
uating class, and had the largest share of honors. 

At midnight Professor Lee and his party reached 
the city and found a rousing welcome awaiting 
them at the train. In some unaccountable way 
Parmenter’s story had travelled home ahead of 





He had often been carried across the bayou as a 
tiny baby, that Jacqueline might be comforted by 
the sight of him. The child took to her from the 
first. Scarcely could he toddie when he began 
his demands to be taken across the bayou to be 
fondled by La Folle. She called him Chéri, and 





so did every one else because she did. 

None of the girls had ever been to her what) 
Chéri was. They had each and all loved to be 
with her, and to listen to her wondrous stories of 
things that always happened ‘‘yonda, beyon’ de | 
bayou.” 

But none of them had stroked her black hand 
quite as Chéri did, nor rested their heads against | 
her knee so confidingly, nor fallen asleep in her 
arms as he used to do. 

“He used to kiss me so lovingly!’’ La Folle 
said to herself in her dialect. ‘Ah, he used to!” | 
For Chéri hardly did such things now, since he | 
had become the proud possessor of a gun, and | 
had had his black curls cut off. 

But Chéri gave La Folle two of his black curls, | 
tied with a knot of red ribbon. That was in the 
heat of summer, when the water ran so low in the | 


| In this last employment she never forgot Chéri. 
To-day she had fashioned croguignoles of the 
most fantastic and alluring shapes for him. So 
when she saw the boy come trudging across the 
old field with his gleaming little new rifle on his 
shoulder, she called out gaily to him, “Chéri! 
| Chéri!”’ 

| But Chéri did not need the summons, for he 
| was coming straight to her. His pockets all 
| bulged out with almonds and raisins and an 
orange that he had secured for her from the very 
fine dinner that had been given that day up at his 
father’s house. 

He was a sunny-faced youngster of ten.. When 
he had emptied his pockets, La Folle patted his 
round red cheek, wiped his soiled hands on her 
apron, and smoothed his hair. He let her kiss 
him as a special favor, and with the air of one 
who is getting too old to think it proper to treat 
| him as a baby. 

Then she watched him as, with his cakes in his 
hands, he crossed her strip of cotton back of the 
cabin, and disappeared into the wood. 

He had boasted of the things he was going to 
do with his gun out there. 

“You think they got plenty deer in the wood, 

La Folle?’’ he had inquired, with a look of 
| profound intention to distinguish himself as a 
| hunter. 
**Non, non!’ the woman laughed. ‘Don’t 
| you look fo’ no deer, Chéri. Dat’s too big. But 
you bring La Folle one good fat squirrel fo’ her 
| dinner to-morrow, an’ she goin’ be satisfy.”’ 

“One squirrel aint a bite. Ill bring you mo’ 
‘an one, La Folle,’’ he had boasted pompously as 
he went away. 

When the woman, an hour later, heard the 
report of the boy’s rifle close to the wood’s edge, 
she would have thought nothing of it if a sharp 
cry of distress had not followed the sound. 
| She withdrew her arms from the tub of suds in 
| which they had been plunged, dried them upon 
| her apron, and as quickly as her trembling limbs 
would bear her, hurried to the spot where the 
ominous report had come. 

It was as she feared. There she found Chéri 
stretched upon the ground, with his rifle beside 
him. He moaned piteously : 

“I’m dead, La Folle! I’mdead! I'm gone!”’ 

‘*Non, non!"’ she said resolutely, as she knelt 
beside him. ‘‘Put your arm ’roun’ La Folle’s 
nake, Chéri. Dat’s nuttin’; dat goin’ be nuttin’.’’ 
She lifted him in her powerful arms. 

Chéri had carried his gun muzzle downward. 
He had stumbled—he did not know how. He 
only knew that he had a ball lodged somewhere 
in his leg, and he thought that his end was at 
hand. Now, with his head upon the woman’s 
shoulder, he moaned and wept with pain and 
fright. 

“O La Folle! La Folle! it hurt so bad! 
stan’ it, La Folle'”’ 

“Don’t cry, mon bébé, mon bébé, mon Chéri !”’ 
The woman spoke soothingly as she covered the 
ground with long strides. ‘‘La Folle goin’ mind 
you; Doctor Bonfils goin’ come make mon Chéri 
well agin." 

She had reached the abandoned field. As she 
crossed it with her precious burden, she looked 
constantly and restlessly from side to side. A 
terrible fear was upon her—the fear of the world 
beyond the bayou, the morbid and insane dread 
she had been under since childhood. 

When she was at the bayou’s edge she stood 
there, and shouted for help as if a life depended 
upon it: 

“O P'tit Maitre! P’tit Maitre! Venez donc! 
Come! come! Au secours! Help! help! Au 
secours "” 

No voice responded. Chéri’s hot tears were 
scalding her neck. She called for each and every 
one upon the place, and still no answer came. 

She shouted, she wailed; but whether her voice 
remained unheard or unheeded, no reply came to 
her frenzied cries. And all the while Chéri 
moaned and wept and entreated to be taken home 
to his mother. . 

La Folle gave a last despairing look around 
her. Extreme terror was upon her. But love 
struggled more powerfully to impel her forward. 
She clasped the child close against her breast, 
where he could feel her heart beat like a muffled 
hammer. 

La Folle shut her eyes, ran suddenly down the 
shallow bank of the bayou, and never stopped till 
she had climbed the opposite shore. 


I can’ 


She stood quivering an instant as she opened, 


her eyes. Then she plunged into the foot-path 
through the fearful trees. 

She spoke no more to Chéri, but muttered 
constantly, ‘Bon Dieu, ayes pitié La Folle! (O 
good God, pity La Folle!) Bon Dieu, ayes pitié 
moi' Good God, help me.)”’ 


Instinct seemed to guide her. When the path- 


bayou that even the little children at Bellissime | way spread clear and smooth enough before her, 
were able to cross it on foot. | she again closed her eyes tightly against the sight 
All the cattle were sent to pasture down by the | of that unknown and terrifying world that to her 


river. La Folle was sorry they were gone, for 
she loved these dumb companions well, and liked 
to feel that they were there, and to hear them 
browsing by night up to her own inclosure. 

It was Saturday afternoon, when the fields were 
deserted. The men had flocked to a neighboring 
village to do their week's trading, and the women 
were occupied with household affairs—La Folle as 
well as the others. 

It was then she mended and washed her hand- 


looked more crimson than flame. 

A child, playing in some weeds, caught sight of 
her as she neared the quarters. The little one 
uttered a cry of dismay. 

“La Folle!’”’ she screamed, in her piercing 

| treble. ‘La Folle done cross de bayou!” 

As quick as light, the cry passed down the line 
of cabins. 

‘*Yonda, La Folle done cross de bayou!’’ 


Children, old men, old women, young ones with 


ful of clothes, scoured her house and did her} infants in their arms, flocked to doors and 
| windows to see tuis awe-inspiring spectacle. 


baking. 





Most of them shuddered with superstitious dread 
of what it might portend. ‘She totin’ Chéri!"’ 
the cry rose. 

Some of the more daring gathered about her, 
and followed at her heels, only to fall back with 
new terror when she turned her distorted face 
upon them. Her eyes were bloodshot. 

Some one had run ahead of her to where P’tit 
Maitre sat with his family and guests upon the 
broad veranda. 

“P"tit Maitre! La Folle done cross de bayou! 
Look her! Look her yonda totin’ Chéri!” 

The family at Bellissime rose. This startling 
intimation was the first which they had of the 
woman’s approach. 

She was now near at hand. She walked with 
long strides. Her eyes were fixed desperately 
before her, and she breathed heavily, as a tired 
ox. 

At the foot of the stairway, which she could not 
have mounted, she laid the boy in his father’s 
arms. Then the world that had looked red to La 
Folle suddenly turned black—like that day she 
had seen powder and blood. 

She reeled for an instant. Before a sustaining 
arm could reach her, she fell heavily to the 
ground. 

When La Folle regained consciousness, she was 
at home again, in her own cabin and upon her 
own bed. The moon rays, streaming in through 
the open door and windows, gave what light was 
needed to the old black mammy who stood at the 
table concocting a tisane of fragrant herbs. It 
was very late. 

Others who had come, and found that the 
stupor clung to her, had gone again. P’tit 
Maitre had been there, and with him Doctor 
Bonfils, who said that La Folle might die. 

But death had passed her by. The voice was 
very clear and steady with which she spoke to 
Tante Lizette, brewing her tisane there in a 
corner. 

“Ef you will give me one good drink tisane, 
Tante Lizette, I b’lieve I’m goin’ sleep, me.” 

And she did sleep; so soundly, so healthfully, 
that old Lizette without compunction stole softly 
away, to creep back through the moonlit fields to 
her own cabin in the new quarters. 

The first touch of the cool gray morning awoke 
La Folle. She arose, calmly, as if no tempest 
had shaken and threatened her existence but 
yesterday. 

She donned her new blue cottonade and white 
apron, for she remembered that this was Sunday. 
When she had made for herself a cup of strong 
black coffee, and drunk it with relish, she quitted 
the cabin and walked across the old familiar field 
to the bayou’s edge again. 

She did not stop there as she had always done 
before, but crossed with a long, steady stride as 
if she had done this all her life. 

When she had made her way through the brush 
and scrub-cottonwood trees that lined the oppo- 
site bank, she found herself upon the border of a 
field where the white, bursting cotton, with the 
dew upon it, gleamed for acres and acres like 
frosted silver, in the early dawn. 

La Folle drew a long, deep breath as she gazed 
across the country. She walked slowly and 
uncertainly, like one who hardly knows how, 
looking about her as she went. 

The cabins, that yesterday had sent a clamor of 
voices to pursue her, were quiet now. Noone was 
yet astir at Bellissime. Only the birds that darted 
here and there from hedges were awake, and 
singing their matins. 

When La Folle came to the broad stretch of 
velvety lawn that surrounded the house she 
moved slowly and with delight over the springy 
turf, that was delicious beneath her tread. More 
and more slowly she went, with clear senses and 
fear dead, and joy at her heart. 

She stopped to find whence came those perfumes 
that were stealing over her with memories from 
a time far gone. 

Sweet odors swooned to her from the thousand 
blue violets that peeped out from green, luxuriant 
beds. Fragrance showered down from the big 
waxen bells of the magnolias far above her head, 
and from the jessamine clumps around her. 

There were roses, too, without number. To 
right and left palms spread in broad and graceful 
curves. It all looked like enchantment beneath 
the sparkling sheen of dew. 

When La Folle had slowly and cautiously 
mounted the many steps that led up to the 
veranda, she turned to look back at the perilous 
ascent she had made. Now she caught sight of 
the river, bending like a silver bow at the foot of 
Bellissime. Exultation possessed her soul. All 
the world was fair about her, and green and white 
and blue and silvery shinings had come again 
instead of that frightful fancy of interminable 
red! 

La Folle rapped softly upon a door near at 
hand. Chéri’s mother soon cautiously opened it. 
Quickly and cleverly she dissembled the astonish- 
ment she felt at seeing La Folle. 

“Ah, La Folle! Is it you? so early ?” 

“Oui, madame. I come ax how my po’ li'le 
Chéri, to s’mo’nin’.”* 

“He is feeling easier, thank you, La Folle. 
Doctor Bonfils says it will be nothing serious. 
He’s sleeping now. Will you come back when he 
awakes ?”” 

‘Non, madame. I’m goin’ wait zair tell Chéri 
wake up.” La Folle seated herself upon the top- 
most step of the veranda. 

A look of wonder and deep content crept into 
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her face, as she watched for the first time the sun | lead. He glanced up at the car top. It was too| Sid’s situation was fast becoming unbearable. 


rise upon this new, this beautiful world beyond 


the bayou. Kate CuHopin. 
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THE IDEAL MAN. 


No dreamer vowed to theory and beauty, 
With aims so glorious none their heights may ken; 
But one who faithfully just does his duty, 
fears no man among his fellow-men. 
Union Signal. —Mary Warner Snoad. 


<-oe 
For the Companion. 


THE “BUMPER JUMPERS.” 


high to be reached without a jump, and a jump 
| Was too dangerous. 

Above his head the roof of the car projected. 
| Through this the brake-rod came, ran down beside 
| Sid, and went into the platform below. Sid thought 


of trying to climb this rod, but then he saw how | 
He could not climb past that | 


the roof projected. 
| eave to the car’s top. He might slip in trying the 
feat. He shivered at the thought, and gave it up. 

He shouted, but the rattle of the cars drowned 
| his voice. 

The foolishness of shouting dawned upon him, 
and he remained quiet fora while. Then he began 
shouting again, as if to work off or drown his 

But now the strange bumping of the 


| excitement. 


| cars frightened him. 


Sid was digging potatoes, on a stint, when | this bumping at all. It seemed as if the engineer 


another boy came to the fence and called out: 
“Say! the ‘Bumper Jumpers’ are goin’ to catch a 
ride up to the summit on the coal train. Karl 


wished to shake him off! 
What had happened was this: The engineer, in 
approaching the grade, found his speed much 


Johnson’s got a hamper full o’ lunch, and we’re | greater than would be safe to start the descent 


going to stay all day and go nutting over in the 
Shelby grove. The frost last night must ’a’ laid 


| with. So he resorted to the plan of “bumping off” 
some of his momentum. He would shut off steam 


the shucks wide open, and we won’t find another | and reverse slowly, while the draw-heads of the 


such day this fall.” 
“Well, I can’t go,” said Sid, decidedly, “for I’ve 


| cars would come together with a progressive 


thump and rattle. 


promised to get these early potatoes out to-day, | This reduced the speed of the cars behind. As 


and I’m going to do it.” 
“I tell you what, Sid. You come on, and we’ll 


soon as they began to draw again at the links the 


engineer would repeat the operation. 


all come down on the three o’clock trip and turn | The violence of the first shock nearly threw Sid 

in and help you. We can get them out in a jiffy.” | from his uncertain footing, and caused him to 
Sid was‘easily persuaded, and hastily gathering | grasp the brake-rod for his life. 

up the potatoes he had already dug, he shouldered | Again the cars thundered together, but Sid was 


his hoe. 
between them, the two friends hastened across the 


With a basket of potatoes swinging | prepared this time. 
; out and pulled at the draw-heads; but this time the 


Once more they straightened 


field and scrambled over the low fence in the rear | car ahead of Sid moved farther away than usual. 


of the cottage that was Sid’s home. 

As Sid disappeared down the cellar stairs his 
companion shouted after him: 

“Hurry, Sid! The coal train is just blowing for 
the crossing.” 

A line of railway had recently been built through 
Sadbrooke village. From there eastward for fif- 
teen miles there was a steep grade, up which 
freight trains went very slowly. So the Sadbrooke 
boys had formed a habit of jumping upon these 
trains while in motion, and riding on the “bump- 
ers” upto the summit. Thence they returned on 
the local freight which stopped at Sadbrooke. 

In these stolen rides the boys were rather encour. 
aged than discouraged by the crews of freight 
trains, to whom the youngsters often brought 
presents of apples and nuts. 

The practice had led to the organization, among 
a certain set of small boys, of a club, who called 
themselves “The Bumper Jumpers.” Of this 
society Sid Asher had been an active and daring 
member until his mother had forbidden him to 
risk life and limb in such a foolish pursuit of 
pleasure. Sid was her only child, and she was a 
widow. 

But the bright beauty of this autumn morning 
made Sid a victim to temptation. Perhaps the 
tact that his motber was absent on a day’s visit 
had its weight in deciding him. 

At any rate, when the whistle sounded Sid 
hastily scrawled on a piece of paper, “I’m going 
nutting,” left it where his mother would see 
it if she chanced to return early, seized an empty 
flour sack, and was off to join his chums. He 
found them seated in a coal “jimmy.” 

Soon the train started and away they went. 

At the summit, a wide plateau covered with 
hickory-trees, the boys easily jumped off before 
the cars had gathered much headway. Then they 
started off pell-mell over the withered autumn 
fields for the hickory grove. 

Before luncheon time the boys had filled their 
sacks with nuts, and before the afternoon was 
gone they had so many that they could scarcely 
carry all to the tank where the down trains stopped 
on the summit for water; but there they succeeded 
in catching the five o’clock local freight which 
should stop at Sadbrooke. As they had a bag of 
nuts for the crew, they were allowed to ride on 
the “caboose,” or conductor’s car. 

As the train was detained at the tank some time, 
the boys began to play about the cars. When the 
bell rang to warn all aboard, Sid found himself 
much nearer the engine than the caboose, and 
beside a freight car which had projecting ends— 
that is, one on which the platform extended some 
eighteen inches farther than the sides of the car, 
forming a sort of shelf upon which one could sit. 

The idea entered Sid’s head to climb up on this 
car, and hide himself until such time as his com. 
panions might miss him and come in search of 
him. Accordingly, he climbed up on the draw- 
heads, and seated himself on the platform. Away 
went the train. 

From the tank-house to the beginning of the 
grade there was a distance of about a mile of level 
track over which the train, already behind time, 
went rumbling along at a good rate of speed. Sid 
sat with his face toward the engine. There were 
some curs between it and him, and some more 
behind him. 

Sid began to wonder whether his companions 
had missed him or not. It was queer that they 
had not come over the cars to look for him. Per 
haps they expected to “get the joke on him” by 
leaving him there till he was tired, and then 
laughing at him for seeking them. Well, he 
wouldn’t do that. 

He watched the couplings jam and rattle. How 
they tugged and wrestled, as if always trying to 
wrench themselves free from their burden! 

Then he remembered his unfinished task at 
home and his broken promise. As a certain 
uneasiness crept over him, he stood up on the 
narrow shelf and began to think about climbing to 
the top of the car, and going back to his com 
panions, 

He turned to do so, and then, for the first time, 
noticed that there was no ladder on the end of the 
car on which he had been sitting. A glance at the 
car ahead showed that it also had no ladder. He 
had taken it for granted that two ladders were 
near him, for such cars usually have ladders at 
each end. 

Now Sid began to reaiize what a dangerous 
place he was in. Something swelled up in his 
throat, and his heart seemed to have turned to 
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He could not understand | 


| Beneath him the ties and gravel poured back in 
an undistinguishable stream. Atevery turn of the 
road he expected to see the front section waiting 
to receive the rear, or at best making a feeble 
attempt to escape. One thing he did not understand 
was why the engineer did not signal the brakemen. 

But the engineer was unconscious of any mishap 
| to his train. The rapidly gathering gloom of the 
wild mountain way required his gaze to be con- 
| stantly fixed on the track ahead. He relied on the 
“lookout” in the caboose to discover any accident 
that might befall the train, and the “lookout” had 
deserted his duty to crack hickory nuts with the 
equally careless conductor. 

But at last the fireman, in rounding a curve, 
glanced back and discovered the state of affairs. 
He shouted to the engineer and sprang down to 
freshen the fire, for he realized that plenty of 
steam would be needed in the attempt to escape 
being run down. 

The engineer was dazed for a moment. Not 
knowing where the break had occurred or how far 
behind him the rear might be, bis first impulse was 
to throw the lever back and stop his section. But 
his better judgment prevailed. 

He threw the lever forward, and started ahead 
with all the speed at his command. 

Thus for a time he gained a little on his pursuer. 
But the swaying, pitching, mad gait threatened at 
every curve to throw the engine from the track. 
The excitement for a few moments absorbed the 
engineer. Then, suddenly recalling his full senses, 
he seized the whistle cord and sent blast after 
blast echoing up the mountain-side. 

In the caboose, the conductor was the first to 
Springing up he listened. Again 


hear the signals. 


Mi] 


Going up on the Coal Train 


Sid saw that the coupling link had broken, and 
that the forward section was fast hurrying away! 

In an instant the horror of his situation flashed 
over him He was on the front of the rear section 
of seven cars. They were moving too fast to allow 
of his jumping off. The front section was now 
rapidly widening the gap. Some time might elapse 
before the engineer would observe that his train 
had parted. The result would be a race to avoid 
collision. 

In the race the heavy rear end, unchecked by the 


overtake and crash into the front section. 
might happen if the engineer forgot himself and 
backed up to meet the rear section. Then the 
wreck would be completed. 

Sid, as he realized this, almost jumped off in 
terror. The blood forsook his face, and he cowered 
against the end of his ponderous moving trap, pale 
and trembling. 

The forward section had already vanished around 
the firstcurve. The increased speed of the objects, 


rear section was feeling the effect of the increasing 
grade. 


friends in the caboose at the rear end would soon 
begin the search for him, and perhaps set the 
brakes in time to avert the impending crash. 

But the boys and train-hands in the caboose had 
no thought that Sid was in imminent peril of his 
life, and they themselves were in great danger 
Soon after starting, Karl Johnson had asked where 


on the engine; and as Sid had been seen going in 
that Wirection last, no one thought of him again 

All hands fell to eating hickory nuts. Even the 
“lookout” came down from his seat in the cupola, 
and joined the merry party cracking nuts and 
jokes around a broken draw-head in the dim light 
of a railway lantern. 

The engineer, already late, was willing to let the 
engine have its own head so long as the train did 
not “crowd.” So the forward section ran at a 
lively rate for a time, and widened the breach. 

But the rear end, unimpeded by a single brake, 
was free to be impelled by gravitation down the 
grade at a rapidly increasing speed. 


Before long the gap ceased to widen. Then, 


faster and faster, the ponderous, swaying, rum. 
bling rear section began to close up on the fleeing 
front end. 








engine, would, when it reached the steepest grade, | 
Worse | 


that seemed rushing by, told Sid plainly that the | 


One hope remained to him, and that was that his | 


Sid was. Some one had replied that he was forward | 


| the signal 
they seemed so strange and far away that the 
trainmen stood puzzled. 

“There’s a train ahead,” suggested the conductor, 
“but I don’t see why John doesn’t answer them.”’ 

“That was our whistle,” answered a brakeman, 
springing by the conductor toward the ladder. 
“That’s our whistle. We’ve broken in two and are 
running wild'” he shouted, as he reached the top 
of the first car and bent to set the brakes. 

The other brakeman followed. They rushed 
swiftly from car to car, setting the brakes as they 
went. But now the speed of the cars could not be 
checked by the brakes that could be applied. 
Those on the foremost cars were not set lest they 
might throw the cars from the rails. Thus the 
predicament of Sid Asher was not discovered. 

About three miles from the lower end of the 
| grade a broad curve round a bold face of the 
| mountains revealed the first glimmering lights of 
Sadbrooke. As this sight burst on Sid he could 
almost pick out from those glimmering specks in 
the distance the light that shone from his mother’s 
cozy little cottage She would be uneasily won- 
| dering what had become of him. 

He had heard the blasts from the engine, and had 
waited with bated breath for the grating, tugging 
jounce that told him the brakes were applied. 





blasts sounded “down brakes;” but 
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under the bonds of the brakes that were now 
performing their functions. A collision might yet 
have been averted had not an unforeseen incident 
occurred. 

At the yard in Sadbrooke was a short stretch of 
side-track used for storing cars. A switchman on 
duty in the yard had heard the screeching signals 
of the flying engine far up on the mountain-side. 
He had seen the widely separated lights, guessed 
the trouble, and quickly planned to averta collision. 

His plan was to side-track the front section, and 
80 give the rear section a free track where it might 
run out its strength, and be brought under control. 

Had the side-track been of any considerable 
length this plan might have worked. But 
the engineer, turning from a glance backward, saw 
the red light at the side of the track ahead indica 
ting an open switch, he believed death was ahead 
as certainly as behind. To make the side-track at 
the rate he was running was certain destruction to 
his engine. 

His only choice was to try to make the switch at 
a reduced rate of speed. He shut off steam and 
set the brakes. 

To Sid, pressed against the car, it seemed that 
He 
sent up a prayer to God—he closed his eyes—he 
Now—but still 


when 


the rear section fairly jumped across the gap. 


seemed to see his mother’s face. 
the crash did not come. 

The boy opened his eyes again—a rod’s distance 
still separated him from the car ahead. He saw 
that the front section had taken the switch, and he 
instinctively moved to one side. 

The last car of the front section passed on the 
switch. The switchman succeeded in opening the 
switch enough to allow the flanges of the wheels 
of the rear cars to keep the main track. But a 
corner of the first car of the rear section struck a 
corner of the hindmost car of the front section. 
Thien 
the rear section plunged forward, plowing through 
the cinders and bumping over the ties fora hundred 
yards toastop. But Sid heard nothing except the 
first crash. 

The commotion was heard over the whole village, 
and the people came flocking to the track. A man 
in running along the cinder path at the side of the 
wreck stumbled over a prostrate form. He held 
his lantern to the white face, and knew it for that 
of Sid Asher. 

They carried him to the railway station, and 
there the village surgeon examined the boy’s form 
with amazement. None of his bones were broken. 
He still breathed. If he were not internally 
injured he might recover. 

In fact, he did recover, simply because he had 
moved to the farthest edge of his car just before 
the crash occurred. The shock flung him forward 
and to one side, where the cinders had 
broken the force of his fall. 

Sid was about again in a few days, but the 
terrible experience of that ride put an end to the 
club of “Bumper Jumpers.” 


There was a crash of breaking timbers. 


loose 


H. G. Fouts 
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For the Companion 


TUSCAN PEASANTS. 


The peasants of Tuscany true children of 
nature—beautiful in their youth and always a little 
youthful even in their old age, with the moet 
pathetic eyes and the most smiling lips in the 
world, with the grace of a courtier and the sim 
plicity of a ecbild in their manner; like children, 
quickly moved to pleasure or discontent, and pas 
sionate in their attachments and their aversions. 

By two phrases recognize them: 
* Pazienza /” and “Chilo sa?’ With the one they 
beguile your impatience; with the other they 
deprecate your curiosity or wrath 

* Pazienza !” says the boot-maker, who promised 
your boots a month ago. “It is so much better to 
have them well made than made in haste.” 

* Pazienza, signorina!” says the tranquil person 
at two o’clock, who should have sent your dinner 
atone. “It was ordered, yes, but it slipped my 
mind.” 

Indifferent to your starving condition, the bread. 
man has not brought your breakfast rolls at eight, 
nor at nine, nor at ten. 

“But when in the world will he bring them, or 
do you think he will ever bring them at all?” you 
handmaiden And she 
shrugs her shoulders philosophically and answers: 

“Chilo sa?’ (Who knows?) 

Typical of all the Tuscan peasantry and walking 


are 


you may 


ask desperately of your 


|} embodiment of all their traits is our house-maid, 


| 


Assunta. Spare and meagre, a gray-purple skirt, 
a plaid waist, a three-cornered black kerchief 
stamped with green strawberries tied permanently 
about her head, a scaldino in her hands, invariable 
smiles upon her lips and an ever-ready greeting, 
“Happy day,” “Good appetite,” or “Pleasant 
entertainment” falling benediction-wise from her 


| —that is Assunta. 


| Then he heard the harsh sound of iron rasping | 


against iron, while the speed did not abate 

Sid crawled to the end of his narrow shelf, and 
| looked back along the train. Streak after streak 
of vivid light showed where the whirling, resist- 
less wheels were flying through the useless brake 
shoes. The sight deepened his despair, and he 
clutched the brake-rod ip an ecstasy of terror. 

The last curve was rounded. A straight road 
lay ahead to Sadbrooke, and for the first time those 
on the front and rear sections could judge of the 
chances of their awful race 

Sid saw the swinging red light on the rear car of 
the front section Jess than half a mile ahead. The 
rear section hurried down upon it, closing the gap 
with fearful rapidity. Such a solid wind held Sid 
against the front of his car that he would have 
been in little danger of falling off, even had he let 
go of the brake-rod. He was not afraid of falling 
—his danger was that the collision would smash 
him to pulp 

When the level was reached the rear section 
was less than a hundred yards in the rear of the 


| front section, and still gaining, though it groaned | 





She is a Fiesolana; that is, she was born, bred 
and married, and will doubtless die and be buried 
one day, in white, fortress-like, Etrurian Fiesole. 
Farther than to Florence—three miles away—she 
has never been, and I doubt if she ever thought of 
going. Born by the wayside, carried to her first 
home in an apron, and struggling to live ever 
since,—for forty years,—no wonder if she is not 
altogether beautiful to behold. 

She seems to have spent all her Ne in scrubbing. 
She told us her short story one day, with quick}y 
changing smiles and tears. She has a husband, 
yes, but he drinks too much, poor man! And three 
sons, but one is a boy, and one “an unfortunate”— 
that is, an imbecile and crippled—and the third 
“has bad luck.” There isa daughter, but she went 
to Rome, and—none knows the rest 

But since she entered our service, Assunta seems 
to think herself a conspicuous favorite of fortune! 

It cannot be said she knows much of housebold 
requirements, but she makes up, over and over 
again, in good-will what she lacks in experience 
What a state of anxiety ehe lived in, during her 
month of probation! 

“Oh, if only the signorine are contented!” she 
would cry a dozen times a day, clasping her hands. 


“Speriamo ! speriamo !”” (“Let us hope it!’")—with 
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an accent which went to our hearts. We decided 
then that never should we have the fortitude to | 


| Those poor ones! What a burden they added | 


to life! There was the ostentatious crippled poor | 


stake, because their citizens by the hundred | 
thousands have come to enter into our citizenship | 


send her away; so it was lucky for us that she | one, who sat by the roadside, elaborately doing | and share in our political and industrial future. 


proved teachable and neat. 
When it was settled that she should remain with | 


us for a salary she considered munificent and we | who absently bestowed on us a smile of recogni- | for foreigners to remember. 
almost sinfully minute, her joy really added a| 





new pleasure to life. It is very agreeable to have 
a spring of happiness in the house, and the sight 
of her beaming face often brightened our own 
countenances. She took the keenest interest in 
our costumes, our little possessions and occupa- 
tions, admiring impartially the paintings of one 
and the products of the other's type-writer. 

A type-writer seems always to be a sort of 
magic box to the imaginations of our Tuscan 
servants. We shall not soon forget our brown 
Margherita, who watched in amazement the pages 
grow beneath my fingers one evening, and then 
went away to confide to her signora her aspiration 
for a machinetta of her own. 

If she had one she couid send word to her own 
people; she had watched the signorina; it was 
very simple (molto simplice). ‘The signorina 
leans her chin on her hand and thinks—the 


machinetta does the rest; and it prints it all out— | 


not writing, but good print, like a newspaper.’’ 

Almost unbelievable is the poverty of the 
Tuscan poor, even to those who know the poverty 
of our great cities. Perhaps it is easier to under- 
stand the horror there, where every condition of 
life is tense and abnormal. But here, on the 
sunny hillsides, under the blue skies, amid the 
bounteous vineyards and fruit-orchards, it seems 
incredible—as it ought to seem—that there should 
be whole families like our Assunta’s, drawing the 
nourishment for their laborious lives solely from 
the coarse, sour, black peasant bread. 

Nota drop even of cheapest wine, not a mouth- 
ful of meat; and, hardest of all, they may not 
even know the taste of the fruits, in the midst of 
whose overflowing orchards their homes are set. 


We gave Assunta a “ie of these fruits, to | 


keep the Christmas festa. We did it rather apol- 
ogetically, as offering suns so common that | 
it could scarcely represent a feast. To our aston- 
ishment she turned quite pale. 

“Do the signorine mean that they are for me— 
for me, for myself?’ she exclaimed. Being 
assured that we did so mean, she clasped her 
hands and burst into tears. 

‘*Never in our lives,’’ she said, ‘‘I or my people 
have eaten these things; it will be for the first 
time! Dio mio’ This last exclamation was the 
purest thanksgiving 1 ever heard. 

It was our turn to grow pale. 

“Assunta,” said I, ‘is that true? Do you 
mean that you—here in Tuscany—have never 
eaten an orange, nor a fig ?”’ 

“A fresh fig, signorina, sz, now and then— 
great purple ones sell for sixteen a soldo in the 
fig season; but dried, like these, never. And for 
oranges—never, never! Dio mo!” 

She went about the rest of the day between 
tears and literal praising God; then departed 
with her spoil, giving us a parting glimpse of a 
face which will be a reproach to me while I live. 

That such things should be in fruitful Tuscany ! 
And that in golden California the wealth of 
orchards spoils upon the ground, while thousands 
of lips are fever-parched and thirsty in New York! 
Let us have patience with the Socialists! 

There is another class of poor in Tuscany, 
however, who move me to other memories. An 
irregular corps—we never knew whether there 
would be one or six—never failed to put in a 
daily appearance at our villino. 

*“Assunta,’’ I would say, startled from my 
writing by an unusually heavy peal of the bell, 
‘‘was that the postman ?”’ 

‘No, signorina,” she would answer tranquilly; 
‘it was a poor one (un povero ).”’ 

A little later the bell would ring again. 

‘Who rang just now, Assunta?” 1 would in- 
quire. 

“Only a poor one, signorina.”” 

And half an hour later would come another 
peal, from another poor one. 


| up and undoing his injured member whenever | 
| any one appeared. There was the blind poor one, 


tion when we passed. There was the poor one | 
who waylaid us on our way into a friend’s house, 
and then, relying upon our defective memories, 
waylaid us again on our way out. There was the 
pair of poor ones who, after receiving alms at the | 
street-corner, calmly followed us, home, rang our 
bell, and met our astonishment with placid | 


demands for more gifts. 

We were not at all surprised to learn that one | 
of these poor ones gave his daughter a dowry of 
twenty thousand francs recently, upon her mar- 
riage. We steeled our hearts, naturally over- 
tender, and finally took refuge in announcing 
that we were but poor ones ourselves. 
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| Yet when I think of the real poverty on every | 
side, my heart softens even to these fictitious | 
| poor of Tuscany. Figs and olives denied might 
make beggars of many of us; and I, myself, 
under some circumstances, might come to think 
it a holy occupation to sit on a stone wall end 
| amass francs for dowries! 

Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 


oe 
For the Companion. 
AN OPEN BOOK. 


We strive a life time with most subtle art 
To keep life’s secrets hidden in the heart 
But all in vain, for he who will may trace 
The story plainly written on our face. 


ALICE LENA COLE. 
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THE COUNTRY AND ITS GUESTS. 


Attention was generally called, at the time of 
| the great naval parade in New York harbor, to 
the fact that all precedents of international self- | 
protection common to such occasions were on this | 
occasion happily broken. 

Not only did the war-ships of European nations, | 
traditionally bitter in their hostility to one an- | 
other, sail peaceably up the river side by side, | 
but the sailors and marines of half a dozen nations | 
marched in succession down Broadway, their | 
muskets on their shoulders. No foreign nation 
permits anything of the kind. For self-protec- | 
tion, every European state requires that foreign | 
tnilitary landing on its shores shall first submit | 
to be disarmed. 

In New York the English, French, German | 
and Russian soldiers, whose next place of meeting 
may very possibly be a European battle-field, 
followed each other under full arms, and in the 
best possible humor. 

The incident, like the many similar incidents in 
this year’s entertainment of our foreign guests, | 
had a deep and useful meaning. Of course it 
recognized chiefly that the United States is the | 
nation of peace, that all mankind are our friends, 
and, if they choose to be, our guests, and that such | 
international traditions as we have are pretty 
sure to be traditions of good feeling. 

It is true, we have had two sharp brushes with 
England; we have quarrelled once with France, 
and nearly rushed into dispute with Italy. Yet. 
except as episodes in the best of our history, who 
recalls these incidents as a mark for animosity ? 
On the other hand, there is hardly a European 
state to which we do not owe a debt of plain 
good-will. 

England founded our colonies for us, and left 
us a priceless legacy of governmental institutions. 
France came to our aid in the darkest period of 
the Revolutionary War. Spain joined with 
France in 1778 to protect the new republic. 
Holland lent us the money to begin our new | 
government. Russia helped us out of our troubles 
in the War of 1812, and with Germany stood firmly 
by us in the gloomy hours of the Civil War. All | 
of them have in the United States a peculiar | 








| English 


| | Yale. 


| special needs or faculties of women. 


American hospitality, after the celebration of | 
America’s discovery is past, will be something 
We have long | 
extended a welcome to the poorest of their citi- 
zens. 

The cordiality of the nation is quite as strong 
to the noble lady who came to represent the | 
Spanish royal family, and with it there is not to | 
be observed the least want of national self-respect. 
‘The Queen of England visits France, and passes | 
by in complete seclusion. The ex-Empress of | 
Germany goes to Paris, and is all but hooted by | 
the mob. The hospitality with which sovereigns | 
are received in foreign capitals, or the honors 
withheld from them, are too apt to be indications | 
of a popular apprehension of a war not far | 
distant, in which the visitor may be an ally or an | 
enemy. 

Happily for the problems of the coming century, | 
the United States asks only international peace. 
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For the Companion. 
HERALDS OF JUNE. 


oT There is no sound: 
open ak they, from the ground— 

Trillium: cf d violet, and fern and: fleur-de-lis : 
“We are but the earnest of a glory soon to be. 

p Ad Ly beside as stream; 

e, too, your sluggish dream! 

Winter io departed. d, and the summer shall return,’ 
Say trillium, wild violet, fleur-de-lis, and fern 


WALTER STORRS BickLow. 
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A UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. | 


Middle-aged people can remember when the 
most favored young women were ‘‘finished’’ at 
‘fashionable boarding-schools.”’ If they acquired | 
some dexterity on the pianoforte, a smattering of 
French, and pretty manners, they were called 
‘‘accomplished”’ and thought to have done well. 

‘Then there was something startling in the idea 
that women should have, equally with men, 
chances to acquire the highest education. 

Still that idea grew in favor. From its increas- | 
ing popularity have sprung numerous colleges for | 
women, here and abroad; the admission of women 
to the courses in men’s universities; speaking 
generally, the co-education of the sexes. This 
has been vastly to the general advantage, for what 
women gain is gained later by all with whom they 
consort and especially by the young. 

It is now too much the custom to measure the 
gain from the higher education of women by what | 
women effect in the arts, business or professions. 
The gain should be measured by the influence of 
educated mothers and broad-minded women- 
teachers on the rising generation. Just so we 
estimate the benefits from highly educated men, 
not by their obvious works, but by our sense of | 
the social and public value of well-trained brains. | 

Of late years the opinion has grown that women | 
should not only have opportunities for the highest 
education, but for receiving that education in a | 
specially suitable way. One consequence is an | 
proposal for a great university for | 
The scheme is that a body of lecturers | 








women. 


|and examiners should stand to colleges and | 


schools for women in the same relation that is | 
occupied to colleges and schools for men by such | 


universities as Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge a 





Some call such a university needless because 
| many men’s universities now admit women to| 
| study. and to some extent, to degrees. They say | 
that there is something nonsensical in proposing 
courses in mathematics, science, or classics spe- 
cially adapted for women. But this objection 
comes from misunderstanding the project. 

It arises from the fact that the whole curriculum 
of existing universities, as well as all their meth- 
ods, are arranged with reference solely to the 
natures, habits, faculties and preferences of men. 

Women students are at best but guests there. | 
Women have no control there; no opportunity to 
pursue university life as a career; no power to 
modify any of the university arrangements to the 
And if 
they could and did effect such modification the 
universities would, probably, be less useful to 
men. 

Those who advocate a woman's university wish | 
women to be better educated than they can be at 
men’s universities—that is the very purpose of 
the plan. Experience shows what wonders women 
can do on men’s ground. 

One girl beat all Cambridge in mathematics, 


{another beat all Cambridge in classics, a third 


beat all Oxford in an all-round contest. But it is 
quite conceivable that the same girls might have 
learned more in the same time had they studied | 
at a university specially adapted to women’s 
natures and needs. 

The true ideal is not that women should be 
enabled to show that they can compete with men, 
but that their minds should be improved most 
thoroughly, and with special reference to the 
careers for which they are fitted. 

Nature excludes them from the army, the navy, 
mechanical engineering in most branches, survey- 
ing, exploring, and various other occupations. 
An indefinite but certain proportion of the means 
and energy of men’s universities is devoted to 
fitting men for careers exclusively theirs. 

No portion of such means and energy is devoted 
with special consideration of the fact that the | 


| tographer’s assistant in Nashville. 


| poring over the pages. 


| enough. 


maternal career and the career of social influence, 
as well as certain branches of the professions, are 
| peculiarly woman’s. 

A university planned and conducted for average 
women by great women would take these things 
into consideration, probably with the effect of 
evolving new ideas in education, illustrating the 


| highest capacities of women, opening new careers 
| to many, and vastly promoting the goodness and 


happiness of human kind. 


~~ 
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A SELF-MADE ASTRONOMER. 


Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory 
in California, is essentially a self-made astronomer. 
In boyhood he had barely more than a month’s 
schooling. His mother attempted to supply the 
defects of his education. She taught him Greek, 
oe did much to develop in him a passion for 

tudy. 

He had to earn his living, and began as a pho- 
The wages 
were small, but he was thrifty. He was also 
generous, and not infrequently had money to lend 
to friends in need. A companion, after imposing 
upon bis good nature several times, begged hari 
for a few dollars. 

“T will leave you this parcel as security,” he 
said, apologetically. 

“T don’t want security,” replied young Barnard. 
“Take the money, and repay it when you can.” 

The borrower forgot to take away the parcel. 
Barnard unwrapped it. It was a book—one of 
Dick’s astronomical works. He sat up all night 
It was a revelation of 
celestial scenery and systems of worlds that fasci 
nated his imagination. 

From that night he began to read everything he 
could find on astronomy. He bought a spy-glass 
with an inch aperture, and spent hours on his roof 
star-gazing. He obtained at second-hand the tube 
of a larger spy-glass. He fitted an eye-piece to 
one end, and sent to Philadelphia for an object- 
glass. He kept at work in the photographer’s 
shop, but his heart was among the stars. 

Subsequently he procured a five-inch glass. 
With this he discovered from his house-top two 
comets in advance of all the professional astrono- 
mers. 

There was commotion in Vanderbilt University 
when it was known that an amateur in a photogra- 
pher’s gallery had seen in the heavens what the 
professors could not find with superior appliances. 


| They invited Barnard to make use of their six-inch 


telescope. He rewarded them by discovering six 
comets in four years. 

The Lick Observatory in California then enlisted 
his services. With the thirty-six-inch refracting 
telescope, the largest in the world, he discovered 
eight comets, making a phenomenal record of six- 
teen for ten years. He also discovered last August 
the fifth satellite of Jupiter. This feat made him 
famous among astronomers. 

One of his discoveries was made’ accidentally. 
He was photographing a region in the Milky Way. 
He noticed a suspicious streak in his plate when 
developed. The next night the telescope revealed 
a comet. 

His early training in photography was not 
wasted. He devised a new method of photograph- 
| ing the nebulz in the Milky Way by cloaking or 
veiling the bright stars, and thereby bringing out 
the intervening patches. His work in stellar 
| photography has been essentially original. 

His career, like that of Faraday, shows what a 
poor, uneducated boy can make of himself. There 
| were fortuitous chances in his life, such as his 
early employment and the reading of Dick’s book, 
| but inherent force of character enabled him to 
gain world-wide distinction as a scientific investi 
gator. 


<}o 
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HOME POETS. 


Ridicule and serious advice are both bestowed 
freely upon youthful versifiers to convince them 
of what is usually evident to everybody but them- 
selves—that they are not poets. 

Poetry, they are told, can only be produced by 
men and women born to genius, and is a sorry 
recreation for sensible young people, who would 
do better either to play or to study than to waste 
time in making rhymes and sentimentalizing. All 
such nonsense should be put aside, and if writing 


| is to be done at all, it should be in plain prose. 


In the main the advice is good. Real poets are 
almost as rare as white blackbirds. Struggling 
rhymesters who regard themselves as the Great 
Unrecognized, and who think their homely critics 
ignorant persons who will be confuted in the 


| distant future by the dazzling fame of immortal 


works they some day will produce, are absuril 
Nevertheless, versifying is a gift which 
may be turned to agreeable use even when it does 
not approach the realm of poetry. 

We do not consider that the person gifted with a 
facile pencil should not draw lest he should fancy 
himself an artist. Why then need we discourage 
the person gifted with a knack at rhyme from 
versifying lest he should believe himself a poet? 

Indeed, stern discouragement rather than kindly 
criticism or judicious praise is what oftenest drives 


| young and ardent writers of verse to believe the 


power which they know themselves to possess 
something more important than it is. 
Rhyming is a pretty art in itself. There is some- 


| thing winning to most ears in its swing and lilt, 


and it may frequently be used effectively }) 


| amateurs, if they will accept the limits of their 


talent, and deal with thoughts and themes which 
are not imitated, but honestly their own. 

An old family album of scraps and personal 
items was shown not long ago to a modern girl 
with the rhyming mania, by way of a suggestion 
as to the employment of her pen. 

There had been a rhyming member in the 
family of the owner, and the pages of the old 
book bore his record of the most interesting 


family doings, such as a rhymed bill of fare for 
Thanksgiving; verses merrily appropriate to the 
recipients of the Christmas gifts which they 
accompanied; a little poem on leaving the ol: 
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home for a new one; an address to a sister just | 
grown to young ladyhood previous to her first | 
ball; an epitaph for a favorite cat; a burlesque | 
account of a false alarm of fire in the household. 

As honest and unaffected as they were gay or 
graceful, these verses bore witness to talent only | 





The lawyer was a little taken aback by this calm 
reply, and before he could rally from his surprise 
the judge spoke up. 

“That will do, counsellor,” said he. “The wit 
ness is right. No man can know how he knows a 
thing of that sort, and the witness’s answer has 


” 


moderate, but to a taste, feeling, good sense and | exhausted the subject. The human mind is inca 
family affection which made them truly charming. | pable of analyzing its own action by which it 
The pleasure they must have given at the time of | attains this mysterious knowledge.” 


writing was surely keen in the loving home circle; 
and to-day, author and audience being dust, they 
are a family treasure to their descendants. 

We repeat, poets are rare, and a hundred persons | 
can write verse where one can write a poem. But 
many a versifier, if he would relinquish his foolish | 
hopes of a place in the world’s literature, could 
win a delightful and delight-giving place as Poet 
Laureate to his own home. 

~ 


* 
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POPULAR. 


Archdeacon Williams, whom Sir Walter Scott | 
called “a heaven-born teacher,” was greatly be- 
loved at Edinburgh Academy, where he presided. 
His treatment of the boys was in harmony with 
his open, unaffected character. 

Rev. W. H. Langhorne says, in his “Reminis- | 
cences,” that one day when the rector was going | 
through the foot-ball grounds to his class-room the | 
ball chanced to bound toward him. The spirit of | 
his youth came mightily upon him, and he rushed 
at the ball, his gown flying in the air, and being a 
powerful man, sent it over the railing into a car- | 
penter’s yard on the other side of the street. | 
Away trooped the boys to beg the janitor to open 
the gate on the plea that it was the rector who had 
sent the ball out of bounds. 

Now the janitor had lost an arm, and wore a 
hook on which was hanging the bunch of keys for 
which the boys were pleading. One of the lads 
boldly slipped them off the hook, and while the 
others detained the janitor, unlocked the gate. 
Then they all rushed together across the yard, and 
swooped down upon the carpenter’s premises. 

He w1s amazed, the janitor was very angry, and 
the rector was vastly pleased. Every one knew 
that he was pleased, for when the class reassem- 
bled he sat chuckling to himself and smoothing 
down the knees of his trousers, a habit which 
always indicated a merry mood, and which re- 
sulted in a fine satin polish on his nether garment. 

On another occasion a boy was stumbling through 
a translation, and at his wit’s end, whispered his 
neighbor to tell him the meaning of a word. 

















“Anything you like,” said the other, in pure 
mischief, and the translator desperately repeated: 

“Anything you like!” 

The rector broke into a hearty laugh, and almost 
beside himself with merriment left his high desk 
and came down to enjoy the joke with the boys. 

He was the true and familiar friend of his class, 
and they loved him without fear. If one were 
diligent, it was enough. He was never satirized 
or reproved because he could not move mountains. 

“You may not be a great scholar,” the rector 
would say, gently, “but I am sure you will be a 
good man.” 


a 
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SCOTCHED, NOT KILLED. 


The public sentiment against lottery gambling 
should not be allowed to relax in vigilance. Last 
year’s victory by the combined moral forces of 
North and South made it certain that the Louisiana 
Lottery will have no renewal of its charter from 
the state so long disgraced by its presence; but 
that it will renew the struggle in some other form 
is quite certain. Itstill finds dupes willing to pour 
hard-earned dollars into its treasury, and it will 
not readily relinquish its enormous gains. 

Whether its project of establishing itself in 
Honduras be carried out, or whether it will find 
protection with some other half-bankrupt and 
half-civilized country, in any case it will look to 
the United States as its richest field of gain. It is 
time that this country should adopt some definite 
plan of meeting its attacks. 

Our present laws are obviously inadequate. 
That fact has been repeatedly proved by the failure 
to convict persons who were notoriously guilty. 

Newspaper advertising of the lottery is for- 
bidden, but two-thirds of the theatre programmes 
of the country proclaim the address of the New 
Orleans office. Tickets and money are constantly 
sent back and forth through the express companies. 

Why can we not have a United States law making 
the carrying of lottery tickets or circulars by 
express a misdemeanor punishable by heavy fines? 
Why cannot the United States Secret Service agents 
obtain evidence of the now constant misuse of the 
mail and institute prosecution ? 

And if the lottery gains footing in Honduras, 
why should not our government protest against 
the evident intent to abuse international mail 
facilities, and take precautions to stop the receipt 
of lottery mail? 

It is a mistake to believe that the lottery is dead; 
it is doing immense mischief every day; it is still 
4a source of corruption; it should be watched. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


A story which might bring some comfort to 
badgered witnesses is told in connection with 
Colonel Fowler, one of General Shaler’s staff. He 
was a clever lawyer as well as a good soldier, and 
he once fell into the hands of a fellow-lawyer, 
whose chief ability lay in the direction of abusing 
plaintiff's attorneys and confusing their wit- 
nesses. 

On the occasion in question Colonel Fowler was 
on the stand to establish his signature to a docu- 
ment, and swore without hesitation that it was a 
genuine autograph. 

“Now, sir,” said the lawyer, with a threatening 
and impressive shake of his forefinger, “on your 
oath,—on your oath, remember,—how do you know 
that is your signature?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Colonel Fowler, unmoved 
by the man who was apt to make timid witnesses 
confused and even hysterical in some cases, “on 
my oath I don’t know how I know that is my signa- 
ture, but I do know it.” 





And so that cross-examination failed through 
the common-sense answer of Colonel Fowler to a 
question which hundreds of witnesses have tried to 
answer, with the sole result of leaving the jury 
under the impression that they were lacking in 
one of two qualities—truthfulness or intellect. 


ADOPTING A BABY. 


A physician who was one of the English medical 
staff in the Crimean War tells, in “Seventy Years 
of Life in the Victorian Era,” a story which he 
calls the “baby incident.” A mandate had gone 
forth to the effect that a certain suburb of Sebas. 
topo! should be raided by aselect body of English; 
the attack was to take place at midday, when the 
enemy were at dinner. 


The venture was so quickly executed that it was 


completely successful. The occupants of the cot 
tages had fled, leaving their dinners untouched on 
the table, and the canaries in their cages; in one 
cottage was found a child, about six months old, 
clothed, and asleep in its cradle. 

An officer carried away the little one as a 
prisoner of war, and sent the news of his capture 
to headquarters. Word came at once from Lord 
Raglan, ordering that a flag of truce should be 
sent out, next morning, and that all possible search 
and inquiry should be made for the mother of the 
child. Some of the officers were amused that so 
much trouble should be taken about a stray baby, 
but the chief’s orders had to be obeyed. 

No mother was forthcoming, however, to acknow 
ledge the lost waif. 
the rifle ~~ who had a baby a few weeks old, 
who was willing to undertake double duty. About 
three weeks elapsed, and then “Raglan the Good” 
sent another message to his staff, who had for 

otten all about the adopted child, directing that 
nquiry be made after “the mother and her twins.” 
ord came back that the two children were 
thriving admirably, but that the mother herself 
looked worn and tired. 

“How many cows are there?” asked Raglan. 

“One, sir,”’ was the 7. 

“Then,” said the self-denying chief, “send the 
woman down a bottle of milk every morning.” 


After this, the little army protégée became very | 


popular. A chaplain christened her Alma, and at 
the end of the war the queen adopted her and 
gave her a liberal education. 


CHAMELEON SPIDERS. 


Almost all travellers in tropical regions have 
wonderful stories to tell of the strange mimicry of 
leaves and flowers by insects. Sometimes the 
purpose of the imitation appears to be conceal- 
ment, and sometimes the laying of a snare to catch 
other insects. A curious instance of this is related 
by Mr. H. H. J. Bell. While travelling on the 
Gold Coast of Africa last year, he noticed in the 
bushes a singular-looking white flower with a blue 
centre. 

Stopping to examine it he found, to his astonish 
ment, that it was not a flower at all, but a spider’s 
web, and that the supposed light-blue heart of the 
flower was the spider itself lying in wait for its 

rey. The legs of the —— . yellow 
mottled with brown, were extended in such a way 
as to resemble the divisions between the petals of 
the flower. 

The web itself, very delicately woven into a 
rosette pattern, was white, and the threads that 


suspended it from the bushes were so fine as to be | 


almost invisible. The whole thing had the appear 
ance of being suspended in the air upon a stem 
concealed beneath. 

When Mr. Bell knocked the spider from its 
— into a white gauze net, his surprise was 
nereased upon seeing his captive instantly turn 
from blue to white. Its former mimicry had been 
practised as a snare; now it was playing a similar 
game for the sake of concealment. 

But the end of the performance was not yet 
reached. When Mr. ll shook his captive its 
body again changed color, becoming this time of a 
dull greenish-brown. Later he captured another 
larger specimen of the same species of spider, 
whose flower web resembled an orchid. This 
— exhibited the same remarkable power of 
changing its color. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT. 


Americans are not the only people who show an 
undue reverence for a lordly title. The author of 
“Around and About South America” tells of his 
visit to Stanley, Falkland Islands, the southernmost 
town on the globe, where an incident convinced 
him that a name sometimes equals an event. 

The decidedly English expression of the town is 
reatly heightened upon going on shore, where I 
and upon a small jetty, at whose extremity stands 

a pyramidal brick and stone monument, bearing 
on a tablet the rather inexpressive communication, 
“Alfred, 24th February, 1874.” 

Knowing that many nations had at different 

times claimed possession of these islands, and that 


several conflicts had resulted, it was but natural | 


to suppose that this proud pile distinguished the 
spot where some British Horatius Cocles had, 
single-handed, repelled the landing cutters of 
several French or Spanish men-of-war, and that 
his appreciative countrymen had thus made the 
fact known to such of the great world as might by 
accident stray thither. 

The very first citizen I met I begged to tell me 
more of this brave, this doughty Alfred, apologiz 
ing, of course, for a memory defective in matters 
of historical detail. And my blood almost con 
gealed within my veins and my heart stood still 
with awe as I learned that here, here on this very 
spot, a “real live” English prince had once set his 
foot, on coming ashore to pay a visit to the gov 
ernor. 

My informer stood solemn and serious, but there 
is no use in denying that I was profligate enough 
to laugh. 


AN ARTIST’S PEN. 


Several years ago a London Hebrew, Abraham 
Solomon, painted a stirring picture, “Waiting for 
the Verdict.” Its exhibition at the Royal Academy 
excited great enthusiasm among lovers of art, and 
was the occasion of a notable pun: 

The artist, not being a Royal Academician, en- 


titled to annex R. A. to his name, had his painting 
“skied.” All the pictures contributed by that 


august fraternity were as usual hung on the line. 
Thomas Landseer was in ecstasies as he beheld 
the thrilling scene depicted on the canvas, and 
exclaimed: “There is Solomon in all his glory, but 
not R. A.’d like one of these!” 
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| oT. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 
Sa eiios, N. ¥. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NAVAL EXPEDITION FOR Bore TO THE — 
. sonn'’s - 
World’s Fair, 7 Bt 


tary School, Man- 
lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets 
of a Ship-of-War. Limited number may join. June 
27th to July 27th. Apply for terms. 


RIVERVIEW ,ACADEMY, 


Pou hkeepsie, N. Y. 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Acadentes, 


and Business. Military 0; 
ganization. ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSI 4 CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Llocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Languages. 
The admirably equipped Home affords a safe and 
inviting residence for lady students. Calendar free. 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ATelegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant! 
Pays goad wages and leads to 
hest positions. We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand 
dilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Jalentines’ School 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 

| Combines Durability with 
| Delightful Ease and Comfort. 

The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. E 

NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 

Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 
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A Fair Skin 


| Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


| can always be ensured if, after exposure to | 


the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 
|Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
| For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 


A ‘Trial Bottle 


(Full Value) 
sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any 
reader of THE COMPANION. 

Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
ietatet eed Sent post-paid, @ cents per bottle, 
TRADE MARK. Jrom us only. 


. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Me. 
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= “CROWN” 
a 

eed 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Rent (your address, on pos 

tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want verses about the 

“Crown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 

ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 

GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No, 61), Chieago, Ill. (Estab. 1870.) 
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\ is the right time 
| for —e to 


Hires® 


’Root 
Beer 

A temperance drink. 

A home-made drink. 


A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 
A 25 cent Package ma 


makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. n’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good*’—‘tis false. No imitation 
fis as good as the genuine Hires’. 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 

. scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in C) 
world is 80 speedy, econom- 


|, an ailing as the 
Remedies, consisting of 
Curticura, the great skin cure, 
Cuticura SoaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuTroura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood — and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorrerR Drue AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston. 
| “* How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


| 

















PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
ing hair cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 


| aR ter relieves rheumatic, sci- 
pains 





Pain Plas 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and mus 
and weaknesses. Price, 25¢.. 








Only One Cent a Glass. 





Lemonade 


without Lemons. 


per do: 


One of Patch’s Novus Lemonade for one 


Tablets makes a large glass of 
delicious Lemonade. 














10 cents per bottle (containing 12 Tablets). 


Druggist’s. 


Any Druggist 


can sell Patch’s Lemonade Tablets. 


THEY ARE 
Convenient in form. 
Economical. Wholesome. 
Made from Pure Fruit Actas. 
Well advertised. 
Give entire satisfaction. 


They sell “like Hot Cakes.” 





$1.00 
zen bottles (144 Tablets) if purchased at your 
By mail 13 cents for one bottle, $1.15 
dozen bettles, post-paid. 


The Trade Supplied by the leading Whole- 


sale Druggists or direct from our Laboratories. 


E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Chemists, 91 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, % Fulton St. Chicago Office, 1688 Michiga 


nm Ave. MEYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lithia Water made from Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets for one cent a glass. 25c. bottle of Tablets makes 
| 1 gals. #1 bottle makes 6% gals. Physicians recommend them because they make the most reliable Lithia Water 





*“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and to 
grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspep- 
tics and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MARION FRANCES BRIGHAM, 
Rockville, Conn, 
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For the Companion. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING AT 
HARVARD. 


Not many years ago games of base-ball and 
foot-ball were played at Harvard with no more 
preparation than boys at a country school give to 
the same sports. There was merely a sponta- 
neous desire then to do something physical and 
active, which satisfied itself with a general wild 
rush and a healthy heat in the body. 

After an afternoon lecture in old Massachusetts 
Hall there was sure to be an adjournment to the 
‘‘Delta,”” a playground where one class pitted 
itself against another over a foot-ball game. 
Note-books and histories were piled on the old 
stone posts. Hats were laid aside, and an hour 
of ebullition of spirits followed. 

The chief merit of this manner of college sports 
was that the entire class took part, and the 
community in general was exercised. 

In like manner base-ball games were arranged 
in the morning and played in the afternoon. 
Then some one propounded the wild scheme of 
having a six-oared boat, and the crew began. 

Out of such beginnings came the idea of inter- 
collegiate contests, and it was a logical step in 
reasoning to show that by more careful prepara- 
tion, by more studious sifting of material, better 
results were to be obtained. 

Year by year, in order to win over an only too 
capable adversary, the labor of preparation began 
earlier and: went more into detail. Thus ‘‘train- 
ing”’ in its modern, amateur sense was introduced 
into college athletics. 

The systems that are followed at present in 
Harvard College are of not more than five or six 
years’ standing, and they change, of course, each 
year. The game with Yale is set for a certain 
day; and the object is to win this contest. 
Nothing is left undone that study and thought 
can effect. 

The captain gives all his time to the work; he 
hires a trainer, or secures the services of the 
gymnasium trainer, and looks about him among 
the graduate players for a coach. When he has 
picked out his men he proceeds to make the best 


families. In most cases the captain is as much | 
| worried as they are, though he cares nothing for education of an athletic team to-day at Harvard. 
| the fellow’s relatives. Life has no attractions for | After the crew, the nine or the eleven, has been 


| that particular day, and rest and wholesome food | practically selected, the men are sent to “training 


are necessary to make the sun rise on the winter table,’’ and from that time on they are under the | 


of the sufferer’s discontent. 
This wholesome food is an all-important detail day. 
of the new system of training. What food shall | 
be given men who are under such severe training walk to breakfast together. At lunch they are 
| has been in the past the subject of much contro- | again assembled, and at four o’clock practice 
versy. All sorts of wild theories have been | begins. 
adopted, the practice of which has destroyed | bathe in the gymnasium shower-baths; they are 
more than one poor young fellow’s digestion. | rubbed down by one of the trainers and examined 
Since professional trainers were introduced | by the doctor. 
there has been a revolution in the ideas regarding athletic man’s day—the wholesome dinner. 
food. It should be simple, and there must be | The routine of the day ends with a talk in the 
plenty of it. Otherwise each man may have | captain’s room over the faults, the discoveries 
| what he wants—soups, beef, vegetables, simple | and the schemes of the day’s practice. 
| puddings and milk and water. During the winter months all the appliances 
| The importance of this one item in the training | that have been invented to supply the place of the 
| of a team is evident; for a young man who is | fields or the river are kept busy. Down in the 
well fed and blessed with sound sleep every night | basement of the gymnasium, in the long, narrow 


| eon safely put his body to a strain which would | room with its wire-netting walls that give it the | 


| not only be injurious but impossible to another. | name of ‘‘the cage,”’ the base-ball men practise 





Explaining a new Trick. - 


With rest and good food the hard playing of | pitching, catching, base-running and sliding. 

foot-ball becomes a second nature. Overhead the foot-ball men practise wrestling and 
What a few weeks of such preparation can do | tackling, while in the new Cary gymnasium is 

was well illustrated a few years ago at Cam- | the rowing tank. 

bridge, during the celebration of the two hundred Much might be said of the significance of 

and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the | athletic training in connection with the morality 


direct supervision of the captain during the entire | 


These two great principles underlie all the | deep rumblings proceeded from the earth, showing 


that some disturbance was in preparation. 

In the spring of 1883 the old volcano again 
burst forth after its long period of rest. At first 
the eruption did not threaten to be of any serious 
type. In fact, the good people of Batavia, so far 


| from being terrified at what was in progress in 


They meet at eight o’clock in the morning and | 
After two hours of hard work the men | 


Then follows the joy of the | 


Krakatoa, thought the display such an attraction 
that they chartered a steamer and went for a 
pleasant picnic to the island. 

With cautious steps the more venturesome of 
the excursion party clambered up the sides of the 
volcano, guided by the sounds which were issuing 
from its summit. There they beheld a vast 
column of steam pouring forth with terrific noise 
from a profound opening about thirty yards, in 
width. ” 

Quantities of dust were carried up by the 
ascending vapor and wafted by the winds miles 
away, to be ultimately deposited far and wide 
over the earth. Indeed, one of the most note- 
worthy features of the great eruption was the 
stupendous volumes of dust that were emitted. 
Equally striking were the distances to which that 
dust was borne. 

Every one who recalls the winter of 1883 will 
remember the marvellous phenomena at sunrise 
and sunset, and the beautiful hues with which 
the moon was occasionally decked. We now 
know that these appearances are to be attributed 
to the dust of Krakatoa, which the winds dispersed 
over the entire globe, and thus enabled the 
dwellers in almost all countries to participate in 
the splendor of the great display. 

The enterprising picnic party took leave of the 
island in good time, for during the course of the 
summer the grandeur of Krakatoa began to 
develop. About the end of June additional craters 
opened, and the intensity of the throes steadily 
increased until the awful series of phenomena 
which commenced on Sunday, August 26, 1883, 
and reached a climax the following morning. 

Appalling detonations disturbed the quiet of 
that Sunday afternoon for a hundred miles 
around. The volumes of ashes now projected to 
the skies were in such abundance that they 
formed an impenetrable cloud, which intercepted 
the light of day. 

The profound darkness thus caused added to 
the terror of the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
adjacent shores of Sumatra and Java, many 
thousands of whom were destined never to behold 
the sun again. They were presently swept away 
to destruction in an invasion of the shore by the 
tremendous waves with which the seas surround- 


university. To make the day interesting, some 


of college life to-day. The athletic men, standing | ing Krakatoa were agitated. 


eleven, nine or crew that the material at his | of the old foot-ball players who had graduated 
disposal will afford. Then with the combined | organized a team to play the ’Varsity Eleven. 
efforts of all, the fine points of the study begin. The ‘scratch team’’ was, of course, composed of 

The composition of the athletic organizations is| men in business, who were completely out of 
somewhat complex. The highest authority in | training, and the ’Varsity had had about six 
the sports is exercised by the athletic committee, | weeks of hard work. 
composed of members of the college faculty and| Realizing this, the graduates arranged to play 
undergraduates. Besides this there is a committee | only fifteen minutes instead of the usual three- 
in each of the sports, composed of several grad-| quarters of an hour; yet eight minutes had 
uates, who with the captain constitute a board of | scarcely passed when the field looked like the 
control. They decide the policy, the style of | scene after a battle, with the eleven untrained 
play, the particular stroke to be adopted, etc. men lying about on the grass, “short of wind’’ 

The system is a good one, but it has been | and worn out. 
proved several times that the committees do not| With the man's body in its best physical 
always agree, and that from one petty cause or | condition, the trainer and the coach combine 
another they manage occasionally to do more | forces on his mind. It was not longer ago than 
harm than good. those days of games on the Delta that one man of 

In addition to these committees it has been unusual strength or speed was expected to do the 
found advisable in foot-ball to engage a doctor, | playing, while his associates did what they could 
who is on the field each day to watch the men, to | to keep the opponents out of the way. 

These ‘‘star’’ players 
were pampered persons. 
They had all the glory, 
and what is more to the 
point, if they were in- 
jured or incapacitated, 
the team was useless. 

The history of college 
sports is filled with the 
names of these men. 
They are not done yet. 
Indeed, the pitcher of 
the base-ball nine will 
always be important 
above his fellows; for 
his work is special, and 
he is before the audience 
more prominently than 
the other men. 
keep them in a healthy condition of mind and It soon appeared, as the study of training 
body, and to attend them in case of accident. | advanced, that a crew or nine or eleven composed 
After the day’s practice he examines them, one | of men who practised together continually could 
and all. generally conquer one made up of better players 

It is amusing to watch the doctor as he moves | who were strange to one another. They make a 








as they do before their college mates, are in a 
measure examples to the body of the students. 
Their regularity, their temperance, their zeal and 
good standing in studies serve to increase the 
morality and the temperance of the entire 
university. 

The dignity of university life at Harvard has 
advanced materially within the last two decades. 
The absurdities of hazing and secret society 
initiation, drinking and fast living are also 
decreasing. The growth of athletic training has 
had a perceptible influence in bringing about this 
result. It is well that it should be so, and 
athletics and athletic training should be encouraged 
the more. J. H. SEaRs. 


* 





For the Companion. 


THE LOUDEST NOISE EVER HEARD. 


By Sir Robert S. Ball, 
Director of the Observatory, Cambridge University. 


I intend to describe in this little paper a certain 
tremendous noise which, so far as we know, was 
the loudest ever heard on this globe. No thunder 
from the skies was-ever accompanied with a roar 
of such vehemence as that which issued from the 
throat of the great Volcano of Krakatoa, at ten 
o'clock on Monday morning, the twenty-seventh 
of August, 1883. 

Between the islands of Sumatra and Java lie 
the Straits of Sunda, in which is an islet bearing 
the name of Krakatoa. You will not find this 
tiny spot indicated on any of the older atlases. 
Like scores of similar islands, it was deemed too 
insignificant to receive such attention from 
geographers. 

Henceforth Krakatoa, though small, merits 
recognition on every atlas, for it is renowned as 
the seat of the mightiest volcanic eruption of 
which we have any authentic information. 

Ten years ago Krakatoa was a beautiful islet 


of the sea, covered with the luxuriant vegetation | 





As that dreadful Sunday night wore on, the 
noises increased both in intensity and frequency. 
The explosions succeeded each other so rapidly 
that a continuous roar seemed to issue from the 
island. The critical moment was now approach- 
ing, and the outbreak was preparing for a majestic 
culmination. 

The people of Batavia did not sleep that night. 
Their windows quivered with the thunders from 
Krakatoa, which resounded like the discharges of 
artillery in their streets. Finally at ten o'clock 
on Monday morning a stupendous convulsion 
took place which far transcended any of the 
shocks which had preceded it. This supreme 
effort it was which raised the mightiest noise that, 
so far as we can ascertain, has ever been heard 
on this globe. Batavia is ninety-four miles 
distant from Krakatoa. 

At Carimon Java, three hundred and fifty-five 
miles away, reports were heard on that Sunday 
morning which led to the belief that there must 
be some vessel in the distance which was dis- 
charging its guns as signals of distress. ‘The 
authorities sent out boats to make a search, but 
presently they returned, as no ship could be 
found in want of succor. 

The reports that had been heard had not been 
discharged from guns. They were sounds which 
had come all the way from Krakatoa. 

At Macassar, in Celebes, loud explosions 
attracted the notice of everybody. Two steamers 
were hastily sent out to find what was the matter. 
The sounds had travelled from the Straits of 
Sunda, a distance of nine hundred and sixty-nine 
miles. 

But mere hundreds of miles will not suffice to 
illustrate the extraordinary distance to which the 
greatest noise that ever was heard was able to 
penetrate. The figures have to be expressed in 
thousands. This seems almost incredible, but it 
is certainly true. I shall give a few instances, 
but I could give several more. 

In the Victoria Plains, in West Australia, the 
shepherds were startled by noises like heavy 
It was some time afterward before 


about among the men asking them how they feel, 
looking into their faces and prescribing bed at 
nine for one, tea and toast for another, and 
putting a plaster on this man’s elbow or straight- 
ening that one’s swollen nose. 

Occasionally a poor fellow grows disheartened 
over his chances of success; there are black lines 
under his eyes, and his complaints of imaginary 
pains give the doctor his cue. Perhaps he is 
ordered to drink a glass of ale at dinner, or to 
rest a day from practice. 

Almost every person who has trained for 
athletic sports has at one time or another been in 
such a frame of mind; and men thus affected are 
said to be ‘‘over-trained.”” The affection takes a 
different method of showing itself in every case. 
Men who are apparently in good physical condi- 
tion come to their captain's room in the evening 
with Stories of troubles and illnesses in their 


compact body, and carry an irresistible force 
which eleven or nine individuals cannot exert. 

Eight oarsmen with precisely the same stroke 
save their strength, avoid straining themselves, 
and send their boat ahead with a precision that is 
the despair of as many giants who have never 
rowed together. 

Several races rowed on the Charles River 
between the "Varsity and professional eight-oared 
crews have demonstrated this. The ’Varsity has 
invariably won, though the professional crew was 
individually superior. 
| When this was once fully appreciated—and that 
| was but a few years ago—the day of the star 
| player was ended. Then the study of “team 

play”” began. To-day even the preparatory 
| schools are studying it, and the teams developed 
among these schools are more advanced then the 
Varsity of fifteen years ago. 





of the tropics. There were no resident inhab- | cannonading. 
itants, but parties of natives from the adjacent | they learned that their tranquillity had been 
coasts used occasionally to visit the charming disturbed by the grand events then proceeding at 
green spot in the straits, and collect the wild | Krakatoa, seventeen hundred miles away. 
fruits that abounded in its groves and forests. Look on your atlas for the Chagos Islands. 
It was no doubt recorded that the locality had | Measure their distance from the Straits of Sunda, 
been once or more than once the seat of an active and you will find it to be upward of two thousand 
voleano. In fact, the island seemed to owe its| miles. But even at the Chagos Islands the boom 
existence to some frightful eruption of bygone | from the great volcano was distinctly audible. 
days. But for a couple of centuries there had It was here as elsewhere believed that the sounds 
been no fresh outbreak. It almost seemed as if | must be signals from some vessel in distress, and 
Krakatoa might be regarded as a volcano that | a generous effort was made to bring succor to a 
had become extinct. In this respect it would only | ship that had no existence. 
be like many other similar objects all over the | But we have to make a still more startling 
globe, or like the countless extinct volcanoes all | announcement before we have fully illustrated 
over the moon. | the extraordinary penetration of the mightiest 
Early in 1883 symptoms of a renewal of the | noise that was ever heard. 
voleanic activities became apparent. Notable Westward from Krakatoa stretches the wide 
warnings were given. Earthquakes were felt, |expanse of the Indian Ocean. On the opposite 
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side from the Straits of Sunda lies the Island of 
Rodrigues, almost three thousand miles distant 
from Krakatoa. It has been proved by evidence 
which cannot be doubted that the thunders of the 
great volcano attracted the attention of an intelli- 
gent coast-guard on Rodrigues, who carefully 
noted the character of the sounds and the time of 
their occurrence. He had heard them just four 
hours after the actual explosion, for this is the 
time the sound occupied on its journey. 

We shall better realize the extraordinary vehe- 
mence of this tremendous noise if we imagine a 
similar event to take place in a more familiar 
locality than the far Eastern seas. 

Suppose an explosion occurred at Pike’s Peak 
as resonant as that from Krakatoa. It would 
certainly startle not a little the inhabitants of 
Colorado, far and wide. The ears of dwellers in 
the neighboring states would receive a consider- 
able shock. With lessening intensity the sound 
would spread much farther around. It might, 
indeed, be heard all over the United States. 

The sonorous waves would roll over to the 
Atlantic coast; they would be heard on the 
shores of the Pacific. Florida would not be too 
far to the south, nor Alaska too remote on the 
north. 

If, indeed, we could believe that the sound 


would travel as freely over the great continent as_ 
it did across the Indian Ocean, then we may | 
boldly assert that every ear in North America | 


might listen to thunder from Pike’s Peak. If it | 
were as loud as the sound from the great volcano 
it might even be audible by skin-clad Eskimos 
amid the snows of Greenland, and by naked 
Indians sweltering on the Orinoco. Can we then | 
doubt that Krakatoa made the greatest noise that 
was ever heard ? 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
JEHOSHAPHAT. 


I cannot say what association of ideas suggested 
this name for my pet, but I knew at sight that he 
was a king among spiders. An acquaintance of 
something more than two months demonstrated 
that he had excellent qualities, as kings and 
spiders go. 

It was a warm evening in early summer, when 
the June-bugs were butting their heads against 
the screens. I had just turned up my student- 
lamp to full blaze, when there was a thud, as a 
big, dark object leaped down upon the spread-out 
papers. 

After a swift circuit about the table the biggest 
spider I ever set eyes upon inside the house came 
up to the head of the page. He fixed his eight 
eyes upon my arrested hand and pen. 

As he stood with his legs spread out he would 
have covered a circle of nearly three inches in 
diameter. But the Quaker-like vesture of uniform 
gray was guarantee that he was not venomous, 
but of peaceful character. 

“Hello! Jehoshaphat! where did you come 
from ?”’ was my greeting and spontaneous chris- 
tening. 

I carefully withdrew the pen to see if he would 
come upon the written page. He felt the edge of 
the paper cautiously with his forefoot, spider- 
fashion, then ventured slowly until he struck the 
wet ink. There he curled up all his legs, and 
backed off with a show of supreme disgust. 

Then he took another swift circuit among the 
papers, and disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come—from I knew not where. 

I supposed he had strayed in from outside, and 
did not expect to see him again. But the next 





night, no sooner had I turned up the lamp for the 





evening’s work than he was running about the 
papers on the table. He never came in the day- 
time, but during the months of his sojourn in the 
house he seldom failed to pay me a visit if I 
wrote in the evening, though sometimes he would | 
stay but a moment. | 
He never troubled himself to weave a web. If | 
he wanted to come from the ceiling to my writing- 
table he would run down the wall and be up the | 
leg of the table, over the edge, and darting about | 
the papers and pigeon-holes before the fastest- | 
weaving spider could have got half-way down. | 
He could leap like a tarantula, and would | 
spring up into the air and turn about face like a } 
surprised greyhound if I chanced to shove a 
paper too close to his hind feet. } 
Sometimes I caught his bright eyes fixed upon 
me from the wall, and the next instant he would | 
be upon the table in a playful mood. Though he | 


would run freely over other paper, nothing would | large spiders make when attaching their webs to | 








One afternoon several days later I heard the 


induce him, after that first night’s experience the wall, that he was building inside the bedroom. low chant of a cricket love-song, and going at 
with wet ink, to come upon the page upon which 
I was writing. 

But if he felt like a frolic he would come up to 
It I 


the edge of the paper and watch the pen. 


reversed it and pointed it toward him he would 
cuff the end of the pen-holder, and dart back and 
cuff it again, like a playful kitten. 

But if I followed him too closely he would dart 
back to the other side of the table and fix his 
eyes upon mine like eight diamond points. If I 
pointed the pen at him again he would go off the 
table in a flash and not return that night. 

Learning his ways, I became careful not to 
carry the play so far as to offend his royal 
feelings. When a spider comes to know you by 
the eyes you have gone a good way toward culti- 
vating its acquaintance; and when it learns to 
hold the eyes responsible for the conduct of the 
hand it has reached one of the highest manifesta- 
tions of spider intelligence. 

For a time after Jehoshaphat made his appear- 
ance it was a puzzle to know where he had 
established himself. A quantity of web appeared 
behind a large picture over the secretary. Think- 
ing this the king's palace, I would not allow it to 
be disturbed on sweeping-day. But on mounting 
a chair to take observations I discovered that the 
webs were inhabited by several seden- 
tary spiders—the kind that stay in their 
nets day and night, and wait for their 
game to come to them. They are a 
stupid lot, and keep such filthy houses 
that nobody cares to have them build 
inside a room. 

Jehoshaphat belonged to the race of 
hunting-spiders. His kind usually 
establish their nets in out-of-the-way 
corners, and come out to hunt their food. 
The houses of the gray hunting-spiders 
are compactly woven, and always tidy. 

Some days later I discovered a large, newly- 
woven web in the bedroom, partly at the end and 
partly behind the washstand in the corner. 
Peering over, I could get a glimpse of a huge 
spider, and supposed I had found Jehoshaphat’s 
place of residence. It occasioned considerable 
inconvenience, but we were careful not to have 
the web disturbed. 

But a few nights afterward when I went into 
the bedroom I saw what I supposed was my 
spider-king upon the wall. I was curious to know 
if he would recognize me, but upon approaching I 
saw that while the spider had a body as big as 
Jehoshaphat’s, or even larger, its legs were 
shorter, and it was more clumsy 
and not nearly as alert as my 
friend. 

Further investigation in the 
daytime revealed that Jehosha- 
phat had a wife and family es- 
tablished behind the washstand ; 
at least, there were a mother 
spider and several balls from 
which young spiders were likely 
to be hatched. 

As Jehoshaphat came and went 
freely in and out of the bedroom 
during the evening, I took it for 
granted that he lived with his 
family, and care was taken not 
to disturb the washstand. 

My combined secretary and 
writing-table is an old-fashioned 
piece of furniture, without cas- 
tors, and is moved only when 
some change demands. It was brought out from 
the wall one carpet-cleaning day ; and the removal 
called forth the ejaculation: “Gracious! there’s 
spider-webs enough behind it.” 

At the same instant Jehoshaphat leaped down 


| to the floor from his demolished palace and ran 


into the bedroom. 

There was nothing to be done but remove the 
ruins and give him a cleared site upon which to 
erect his habitation again if he wished to come 
back to his old quarters. Any well-regulated 
spider will weave a new net in preference to 
patching up an old one. 

But I felt that his majesty would fix upon me 
all the iniquities of the Edomites and Moabites, 
and was not sorry that other occupation kept me 
from my writing-table that evening. 

There was a great rattling going on all night, 
and I knew from a certain tapping sound, which 





|In the morning there was a fine white silken 


palace some four feet above the floor, woven | 


| almost as compactly as fine India lawn, in the 
| corner just inside the door. 

It was built up and down 
the space, a few inches in 
width and little more than an 
inch in depth, between the 
casing and the corner, with a 
semicircular balcony around 
the upper story of the funnel- 
shaped edifice. The ingenuity 
with which a spider adapts 
his habitation to the locality 
might be a lesson to some of 
our modern architects. 

Down in the lower story 
sat Jehoshaphat, peering out 
at me through the walls of 
gauze, his bright eyes seem- 


ing to say, “I have built 
right here in plain sight, 


under your protection.” 
Surely it was more meet 
that he should be in the same 
room with his family. Both 
spiders usually remained in 
| their nets during the daytime, though sometimes 
I saw Jehoshaphat dart across the wall and dis- 
appear down behind the washstand, evidently to 
see that all was going on well with his household. 

I never saw the female spider enter the house 
of her liege lord, but on several occasions I saw 
her start to approach his net. Before she could 
reach it, however, he would dart out, pass her 
by and disappear into the family net, leaving her 
to follow at her slower pace. 

What domestic exigency demanded his presence 
I never knew but once. That time a caterpillar 
that had found its way into the house and into the 
bedroom had become entangled in the outer edge 
of the web behind the washstand. 

Jehoshaphat danced about the intruder in an 
ecstasy of anger and disgust. I knew what the 
fate of the hairy monster would be from past 
observations on similar occasions. I only waited 
to see whether he would do the work himself or 
set his wife at it. 

But she disappeared within after calling her 
natural protector to the scene of trouble. He 





| stopped dancing and began to make the darting 
' movements that meant business. When I looked 
an hour or more afterward the interloper lay 


upon the floor, swathed and reswathed in spider- | 
web until it looked no more like a cate pillar than | 


an enrobed mummy looks like a man. 
The edge of the net was repaired, and Jehosha- 
| phat was back in his own house. 
He had occupied his new palace some two 
weeks when I saw a large cricket hopping about 
on the rug. I should have noticed it because it 


| Was somewhat in advance of the cricket season, | 


but I also recognized -it. Though I cannot 
describe the points of recognition, it appeared as 
familiar to my sight as a known cat or dog would 
have done. 

| many intervening months I knew not, but I felt 
sure that it was one of my pair of crickets. 

1 mentioned the arrival to the person who was 
my room companion at the time, but little credit 
was placed in my ability to distinguish the 
countenance of a cricket till an energetic shake 
by the arm awakened me in the night. 


“If that is your cricket, | want you to make it | 


stop its noise,” was uttered in a tone of irritation 
from interrupted dreams. 

Sleepy as I was, I could have made affidavit to 
the tone and volume of sound that distinguished 
my night-chorister of the summer before. Then, 
as you can hear the sound of a dropped pebble 
amid the roar of the ocean, I could hear the 
scamper of spiders’ feet across the wall-paper. 
They evidently did not approve the opened 
serenade. Perhaps they feared it would wake 
their babies. 

“Do you suppose the spiders will kill the 
cricket ?’’ I asked, with concern. 

“T hope so,”’ was the fervent response. 

At the moment the song abruptly ceased. 
Vaguely wondering what might be my duty in 
the case, but with somnolent conviction that I 
was too sleepy to do duty of any kind, I dropped 
into forgetfulness of spiders and crickets. 

Next day nothing was to be 
songster. I had never seen a spider attack a 
cricket, though 1 have often seen them in close 
proximity. Once when I noticed a large cricket 
leap into the net of a big spider the owner only 
ran about in anxiety, while the cricket kicked 
itself loose, to the destruction of a considerable 
portion of the web. 

I did not like to think that Jehoshaphat was 
less hospitable or more vindictive than his fellows ; 
but what had become of my cricket? 


How and where it had passed the | 


found of the | 


once to see, there were my pair of crickets—the 
same ones I firmly believe—in their old place 
under the corner of the rug. The singer had only 
come on in advance to reconnoitre their summer 
house. The spider-king was up in his palace, 
and although the low chant was kept up the 
greater part of the afternoon he did not disturb 
them. 

I was writing late that evening, and Jehosha- 
phat was keeping me company, darting about the 
table. The spider-queen never came near me. I 
| tried at different times and by various methods 

to interest her in my presence; but while she did 
not show any fear, I might have been a piece of 
furniture endowed with for all the 
intelligent notice she would take. 

Suddenly the field cricket down in the corner 
broke forth in powerful song. 
off the table in a flash, and had disappeared 
| behind the curtain before I turned my eyes. I 
followed quickly, pushing back the curtain to let 
in the light, but the music was stopped. 
| Jehoshaphat was down on the baseboard, a few 
inches above where the crickets were. He was 
pointing down at them with his forefoot, and did 
not stir when I lifted the rug. The crickets stood 
with their heads down to the floor, but did not 
| look as if they were in any manner injured. 

I believe he had simply been down and “cuffed 
their ears,’’ as he was in the habit of cuffing my 
pen. I touched his hind feet—the correct method 
of disciplining a spider—and he ran up into his 
net; but as it was night he was not likely to stay 
there. Although I was wakeful that night I 
heard nothing more of the crickets. 

I lifted the rug the first thing the next morning, 
and there was Jehoshaphat, as big as life, in 
occupation of the crickets’ music-room. Nothing 
of them could anywhere be seen. Feeling 
helpless in the situation, I ignored his presence 
and winked at his evil doings. 

He had only driven the crickets out of the 
bedroom, without hurting them. That afternoon 
I could hear the love-chant, sounding muffled 
and distant. I could tell that they had withdrawn 
to quarters down behind the post, near their door 
of ingress and egress, where the rotting timbers 
undoubtedly gave them ample room. 

I heard them chant and sing there for a week 
or more, but I never saw either of them after- 
ward. Evidently they made up their 
minds that the disagreeable neighbor 
who had driven them out of their own 
parlors was a permanent resident and 
would not move, and decided to take 
their own departure. 

It was only a short time afterward 
that the spiders were forced to emigrate 
likewise. For some time we had been 
pestered by hornets that had built their 
nest in some unknown place near the 
house. One bright day when the hornets 
were uncommonly active, the outside 
| doors, without screens, had been left open, and 
| several hornets got into the house. 
| The canaries were protected by netting, and we 
killed the intruders as they went to the windows 
as fast as we could get a chance. Thinking 
| about the spiders I went into the bedroom; and 

there was trouble enough. 

Jehoshaphat was running with great rapidity 
about the wall, to attract the attention of the 
enemy to himself, I believe. The mother spider, 
with her legs close together, and one of the young 
spiders held between, was creeping along the 
edge of the rug close to the wall, when a hornet 
came out from behind the washstand. 

I gave the intruder a violent brush, and then a 
battle ensued, during which neither the hornet 
nor myself took time to watch the spiders. A 
darting, mad hornet is no inferior antagonist, but 
I succeeded in driving it out into the study, and 
finally managed to kill it without getting stung. 

When I went back to see how the spiders were 
getting on I could find nothing of them, nor ever 
saw either of them afterward. Their webs were 
left for a time, but they began to gather dust, as 


locomotion 


The spider was 





and 


empty houses will, were demolished by 
broom and dusting-brush. As no dead young 
spiders were found, we trusted that Jehoshaphat 
and his wife and their children got off in safety. 

We have not so much as a silken thread by 
which to remember Jehoshaphat and his family, 
but we have a handsome hornet’s nest, which was 
discovered after it was deserted, under an old hoe 
without a handle which some one had hung toa 
loose clapboard on the back side of the woodshed. 
| L. Atvorp DINGEE. 
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A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


|. Workers: (a) reporters, (b) editors, (c) type-setters, 


(d) electrotypers, (e) engineers, (f) pressmen, 
(g) proof-readers, (h) other helpers. 


Il. Materials: 1. Paper: (a) from what and (b) how | 


made, (c) the quantity needed. 2. Ink: (a) its 
constituents, (b) its manufacture, (c) why so 
permanent. 


Ill. Tools: 1. Type: (a) ‘is composition, (b) its cast: | 


ing, (c) its arrangement in “cases.” 2. The 
dynamo and other electrotyping apparatus. 3. 
The press: (a) its size, (b) its complexity, (c) its 
rate of printing, (d) how it folds papers. 








For the Companion. 


A SONG OF BOYHOOD. 


When I was but a boy I lay 
Upon the cabin floor, 
What time the tender green of May 
Our Southern mountains wore. 
The mocking-bird was in the vine, 
The thrush was in the thorn, 
And an old negro friend of mine 
Was hoeing in the corn. 
Dear Uncle Ben, though black was he, 
His heart was kind and true, 
Sweeter than sound of bird or bee 
The music that he knew. 
His songs were rude and simple things, 
No staff could hold his tunes, 
But they were like the dream that brings 
The drowse of summer noons. 
So tender were they, and so warm, 
So rich with nameless oy, 
And just the melody to charm 
The soft heart of a boy! 
That voice fell silent long ago; 
How long ago! om still 
I sometimes feel it, soft and low, 
My lonely spirit fill. 
It is a voice of youth and home, 
Of health and happiness, 
Before the stormy days had come 
And battle’s rage and stress. 
Ah, would I were a boy once more, 
And I could hear again 
Come softly through the cabin door 
The voice of Uncle Ben! 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE BOOTBLACKS. 


The practice of one virtue prepares the way for 
learning another, and there are souls so ignorant 
that they can learn but one virtue at a time. 

Jimmy Bender and Andy Blake were street- 
boys. Nobody seemed responsible for them. 
Few knew their surnames, and fewer still how 
they came by them. There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from other little “‘Arabs’’ except 
that they used to ‘‘run’’ together, for they made 
their living in partnership by ten-cent “shines.” 

Jimmy was twelve years old, and Andy was 
seven. ‘The older waif had ‘apparently picked up 
the younger one somewhere, and patronized him. 

The ideas and habits of two such homeless, 
schoolless, Sabbathless youngsters may be in- 
ferred from their only sources of education— 
daytime real life in the streets, and night-time 
sham life in the theatres. 

One day some good angel directed a ticket of 
the Fresh Air Fund to Jimmy Bender. It prom- 
ised him a two weeks’ vacation on a farm, with 
unlimited milk, fruit, field picnics, and lots of 
liberty and fun. 

Jimmy was delighted; but a second thought 
dampened his pleasure. There was no ticket for 
Andy. Could he divide with him ? 

He set his wits to work. It occurred to him 
that Andy could take the ticket and be Jimmy 
Bender in the country for a week, and then say 
that he was the wrong boy, after which the right 
boy would be sent for to take his place; and so 
both would have their outing. 

He told the plan to his mate. Andy demurred. 
He proposed that Jimmy should go the first week, 
and then pretend that he was not Jimmy Bender 
at all, but that the other boy really owned the 
ticket. 

Neither of them had any clearer notion of the 
ninth commandment than of the third, or any of 
the rest. Andy’s plan finally prevailed. 

The farmer and his wife, with whom Jimmy 
went to spend his holidays, made him heartily 
welcome, and told him they would do all they 
could to help him enjoy himself—but he must 
promise not to say any bad words nor fell a single 
wrong story. 

Jimmy was staggered. What chance would 
there be now for poor Andy? The thought of his 
chum’s disappointment worried him, and all the 
more when every day of country life and country 
fare brought him some new delight. It seemed 
quite too bad that his partner could have none of 
it. 

The quiet habits and simple piety of the 
farmer's family, and their kind way with him, 
were a revelation to Jimmy Bender—a revelation 
of himself, as well as of other things. Moral 
sense awoke in the untaught street-boy. 

The thought came to him that if he could not 
tell a lie for Andy, he might tell the truth. All 
his new surroundings encouraged the idea, and 
after some hesitation he spoke of his little partner 
in the city, and confessed the scheme that had 
been agreed upon between them. 

His good friends heard him with moistened eyes. 
Two neglected boys had at least been keeping the 
divine cOmmandment to love one another and 
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prefer one another. Was not God preparing the 
way for them to learn the rest? 
| Loving-kindness answered the question by 
sending for Andy at once. He was provided 
with a good home in the country not far from the 
| house of the worthy farmer, with whom Jimmy 
| continued to stay. 

The Fresh Air Fund, that had given two poor 
| lads their first taste of healthy enjoyment, had 
| helped them also to their first lesson in a purer 
school of life. 

No amiable and Christ-like charity like this 
ends, in every case, with the temporary good it 
professes to do. A short material relief may 
become the means of an eternal rescue. 
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FACTS ABOUT COLOR. 


We often speak of “white heat” and “red heat,” 
by which is meant the appearance of bodies, such 
| as masses of iron, raised to different degrees of 
temperature. A white-hot body is hotter than a 
red-hot one. But this distinction may be carried 
further. Watching an iron ball, for instance, as 
its temperature is gradually increased, we may 
have it, successively, in a condition of “black 
heat,” when it will give off no light except that 
which is reflected from it; of “red heat,’”’ when it 
has begun to glow with a light of its own; of 
“yellow heat,” when both the temperature and the 
luminosity have increased, and finally of “white 
heat,” when it shines vividly and is intensely hot. 


It will be noticed that these successive colors 
follow, as far as they go, the order of the colors 
of the spectrum, gem | at the red end. But 
they start with black, which we say is the absence 
of all color, and end with white, which is called 
the combination of all colors. And after reaching 
the yellow, instead of going on and presenting in 
succession green, blue, etc., they jump, so to 
speak, to white. 

One might suppose that when the blue element 
was introduced, the three primary colors being 
nee aaa white light would be the immediate 
result. 

It has soomey been pointed out that there is yet 
one more visible step in this procession of color 
representing increase of heat. Between the black 
and red stages there is a point where the heated 
body first becomes visible by its own light, and 
then presents a faint — int. 

Now experiments have shown that this first 
sensation of light from a ay that is becomin 
luminous corresponds with the sensation tha 
produces the color known as violet. When the 
sensation is strong the impression of a violet color 
is distinct, but when the sensation is weak the 
color impression is that of an indistinct pray; and 
by gradually decreasing the amount of light every 
color in succession may be caused to fade to a 
grayish hue just before the light completely disap- 
pears. 

A simple experiment ee illustrating this 
may be made by any one who will visit at twilight 
a garden filled with brilliant flowers. The red 
flowers will first lose their gorgeous color as the 
light diminishes, and then the grass and leaves 
will nepees grayish. The last flowers to part with 
their distinctive color—white flowers being left 
out of the account—will be the blue or violet ones. 
This fact is useful to such insects as, in order to 
avoid their enemies, visit wild flowers in the 
twilight. 

The scientific conclusion based upon these 
curious facts about color is that the primitive sen- 
ge = = light in the eye is that which corresponds 

violet. 
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GENEROUS PEER. 


The late poet-peer, Lord Lytton, known in liter- 
ature as Owen Meredith, and in politics as a 
successful diplomatist, is the hero of a touching 
story told by a writer in the Hartford Courant. 
Many years ago, as the narrative runs, when the 
elder Bulwer was in his prime, a laborer on the 
estate was engaged to do a certain job of hard 
work. 


At the end of a week he carried his account to 
the bailiff, who said a week’s work was worth 
three shillings and sixpence. The man insisted 
that this was not enough and refused to settle, and 
every time he met the bailiff he would stop him 
and ask for his money. 

Finally the bailiff became angry, discharged the 
man and refused to allow any farmer on the estate 
to hire him. 

The man was forced to leave the neighborhood, 
but he was too gee to move any great distance, so 
that he was still within the circuit of the bailiff’s 
ill-will. Wherever he went this pursued him, and 
his life in consequence was ahkard one. But all the 
time he kept telling his family and his friends that 
some day he would get the money which the 
ytton estate owed him. 

He was well on in years when one day he met a 
man in the road. It was the some time poet Owen 
Meredith, now come to the title, and English 
ambassador to France, at home on a visit. 

“You are Lord Lytton, I believe,” he said, 
——- 

“ Yes.” 


“Then, if you please, I should like you to pay an 
account which has been due me for a long time.” 
Lord Lytton looked at the account and at his 
request the man told the whole story. The poet 
= very much affected and disturbed. Then he 
said: 
“Well, I will do what I can to make it up to you.” 
He was as good as his word. He built a house 
at the gates of the park, put the man and his family 
into it and gave it to them, rent free, with other 
— so that he was entirely comfortable for 
he remainder of his days. 


—_—_~+o+ 
CRUEL NEATNESS. 


A few weeks ago, says a correspondent, I 
chanced to meet an old acquaintance whom I had | 
not seen for many years. The sight of his de- | 
formity—he is crippled for life, and hobbles about | 





with difficulty—recalled to my mind his sad story, | 
and created a resolve to tell it. It is strictly true, | 
and may serve as a warning to thoughtless parents. 


This man was born fair and well-formed, strong, 
active and healthy. All went well with him until 
he was some nine or ten months old, when he 
| began to try to creep. Now he should have been 
je upon the floor to struggle and roll, squirm and | 

ick, and grow strong in nature’s own way; but | 
this was not allowed. 

Unfortunately his mother and grandmother were 
both far more neat than wise. They soon found 
that tay Ce oe and soiled the baby’s white 
dresses. A high-chair was obtained, and into it 
the squirming, active little body was put, and there 
securely tied to prevent danger of falling. 

In vain the legs kicked and the arms waved in 
the air; there was no more creeping or other 
natural exercise for them. 

Day after day this treatment was continued, 
| and in time the child became somewhat revonciled | 








| resist law to the uttermost. 


to it, sitting quietly in the chair, neat and prim, a 
constant delight to the eyes of the cleanly mother; 
but by and by it was thought that the baby ought 
to walk, and an attempt was made to have him do 


80. 
Alas! the puny little legs were found to be 
almost helpless; they tottered and bent, and were 
uite unable to support the weight of the body. 
Worst of all, they began to grow crooked and 
misshapen from hanging so long and so steadily 
over the edge of the chair-seat. 

Alarmed at length, the mother called a surgeon 
to treat the little sufferer. But the care came too 
late; the mischief was too a done. 
Various mechanical devices were applied, and at 
last a painful surgical operation was performed, 
but all in vain. 

The distortion grew steadily worse, and though 
with exercise the child became stronger and could 
finally stand and even walk, it was in a crippled 
manner, pitiful to see. 

The crippled baby is now a man of middle age, 
strong and well above the waist, but with legs and 
feet hopelessly deformed, hobbling through life 
with no hope of relief, an object of pity to all who 
see him, and a constant, living reproach to his 
short-sighted, overneat mother. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GARDENS OF THE POOR. 
Cowslips, wind your yellow ribbon through the low 


Violets in the pasture, put on your hoods of blue; 

The children of the poor man have no grand garden 

They have neither rose nor lily, and they depend on you. 

Make haste, O airy Columbine, to trim your scarlet 
d stand upon the hillside in beautiful arra: 


An ; 
Oh, darling pink Azalea, unfold your lovely Mascors, 
Like flakes of sunset vapor, and make the woodland gay. 


Start up in every field, ye hosts of crimson clover; 

Scatter gold, O delions, along the grassy floor; 

Bring forth your rosy whorls, O wild briar in the hedges; 

0 dainty daisies, come and fill the gardens of the poor. 
Mary F. Butts. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 


“Seems to me Mr. Salter’s kinder givin’ out in his 
mind,” said Mrs. Porson, as she looked out of the 
window and saw her neighbor, Enoch Salter, 
walking briskly down the road. “I dunno why 
you think so, mother,” responded her husband; 
“Enoch steps off’s smart as he ever did, fur as I 
kin see; and if you’d ’a’ heard him at town meetin’ 
jawin’ ’bout the school tax, I reckon you’d think 
his mind was clear ’nough.” Mrs. Porson kept on 
with her patchwork, and beyond a smile expressive 
of a fund of information upon the subject, made 
no response. 

Her husband watched her for a moment, and 





then put down his pipe. ‘Land, Hannah, you’re 
et i to try a saint; what’s the matter of Uncle 
noch?” 


“Well,” replied his wife, ‘tas I said, I think Mr. 
Salter’s mind is a-failin’ of him, an’ I hev my 
reasons fer so thinkin’. He’s allers been a fussy 
kind of a critter, wearin’ overshoes when ’twas so 
dry the dust ’d blow; so I didn’t think nuthin’ of 
his comin’ to the sosherbul last night with rubbers 
on. “Twas a nice clear night, but we’ve been 
needin’ rain, so I jest thought p’raps Enoch see 
some signs of it.” 

“I don’t see nuthin’ great in that. He allers 
wears rubbers,” remarked Mr. Porson, picking up 
his see. 

“You let me tell my story. As I said, I didn’t 
reat weight to his rubbers. I see him an’ 

is’ Salter startin’ fer home, an’ they hadn’t been 
gene long ’fore Enoch come rushin’ back. ‘I’ve 
eft one of my goloshes,’ says he, ‘an’ I dunno but 
what I’ve caught my death by it,’ says he. 

“Well, we all fell to and looked everywheres fer 
his old rubber shoe, when all to once Amelia Pike 
begun laughin’, an’ says she: ‘Uncle Enoch, you’ve 
got ’em both on one foot.’ 

“An’ I vum if he hadn’t. He didn’t say much. 
Mrs. Salter would be anxious ’bout him, he said, 
an’ he must hurry right home. That’s the reason 
I said I thought his mind wa’n’t jest what ‘twas. 
A man that can wear two fleece-lined rubber shoes 
on a hot July night and never know it, why, he 
~ to be relied on; ’cordin’ to my way of lookin’ 
at it.” 

Mr. Porson smoked thoughtfully for a few 

minutes. ‘Well, I ee that aint much of a test,” 

said he. “You’re allers wearin’ two aprons to keep 

the calico skirt clean; an’ seems to me I’ve hearn 

o say you wear the calico skirt over your ging- 
am, s0’s to save your gingham.” 

“That’s different,” responded Mrs. Porson, 


ive no 
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“Maybe ’tis. An’ seems to me I’ve known you 
to carry ’round one pair of Pe spec’s on your 
head an’ wear the other. n’ once I recollect 
*bout your —” 

“Hev you brought in the kindlin’, Nathan?” 
asked his wife. 

“I’m goin’ to now. I jest wanted to show you, 
Hannah, that fergetfulness wa’n’t no sign of a 
weak mind. Now might ’a’ forgot to bring in the 
kindlin’s, but ’twouldn’t be a sign of my losin’ my 
memory, would it?” 

“T dunno as ’twould,” replied Mrs. Porson, with 
a little chuckle, “butif you’d ’a’ forgot an’ brought 
in two lots of kindlin’s I declare to it,I should been 
worried ’bout you.” 
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SUPPRESSING MUTINY. 


The story of the mutiny at the Massachusetts 
State Prison in 1824 will ever remain an illustration 
of the fact that an unbending will is supreme over 
mere brute courage. Three convicts had been 
sentenced to be publicly whipped in the yard, and 
were waiting for their sentence to be enforced. 
An officer enteréd the cell of one of them, and the 
man sprang past him, locked him in, and at once 
released the other two. Meanwhile the alarm had 
been given, and the other prisoners rushed from 
the workshops, armed with clubs, knives, hammers, 
chisels and every sort of weapon within their reach. | 


It was a reckless and hardened band, made up | 
of criminals of every type, and all determined to | 


A request was at once despatched to Major 
Wainwright, commander of the marines stationed 
atthe Navy Yard, for assistanoe, and that done a 
subordinate officer entered the room alone, and 
remonstrated with the insurgents. He asked their 
purpose in —s together in violation of the | 
prison rules, and t! = 3 replied that the punishment 
of their three comrades must be remitted. If that 
were done they would disperse. 

He continued to reason with them, but they 
would not yield a jot, and just as their evil passions 
seemed to be still more inflamed, and they were 
debating the advisability of killing him, he saw 
the feet of the marines filing past the small win- 
dows, and knew that he would have hardly time 
to curape before the struggle began. Stepping 
back, still talking as he went, he neared the door, 
and when his friends opened it suddenly, sprang 





through, and found himself again in safety. | 

ajor Wainwright was requested to order his | 
men to fire upon the convicts through the windows, | 
all, until they | 


first with powder and then with 


were willing to submit. He chose a bolder course, 
however, and ordering the door to be thrown open, 
marched in, and formed his thirty men in line at 
the end of the hall opposite the convicts. 

He then told the convicts that he had orders to 

uell the rebellion, and that he should not leave 
the hall alive until every one of them had returned 
to his duty. They answered that they were ready 
to fight to the last, unless the sentence of flogging 
should be remitted. 

Major Wainwright ordered the marines to load, 
and that they might not be — of trifling to 
hold up, in plain view, the bullets which were to 
be put into the guns. This caused a growl of 
determination, but no one quailed. The convicts 
knew that their numbers would enable them to 
overpower the soldiers after the first fire. 

The marines were ordered to take aim. Their 
= were presented, but not a prisoner stirred. 

esirous of giving them one more chance for life, 
the major advanced and again urged them to 
depart. Even then, though they were looking into 
the very muzzles of the guns, they declared their 
intention of fighting it out. Major Wainwright 
took out his watch. 

“You must leave this hall,” he said, firmly. “I 
give you three minutes to decide. If at the end of 
that time a man remains, he shall be shot dead. I 
speak no more.” 

For two minutes not a soul moved; not a sound 
was heard, save the labored breathing of the 
infuriated and still determined convicts. Then 
two or three of those in the rear, and nearest the 
back door, went slowly out. Several others fol- 
lowed them, and before the three minutes had 
passed the hall was cleared. 
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BOUGHT BY AUCTION. 


A red flag fluttering opposite the door of an old 
farm-house draws a crowd. Even the victims of 
former auction sales cannot stay away, though 
they know from experience that he who enters 
leaves his wits behind. A public sale at a pre- 
revolutionary house, into which had drifted a 
“Mayflower” chest and a bed upon which Wash- 
ington had slept, attracted the attention of Doctor 
Abbott, who tells in “Recent Rambles” how he 
ventured inside, and what was the result of his 
temerity. 


While willow-pattern china was being sold, he 
discovered a curious piece of polished, crooked 
mahogany lying between soup-tureens and vy- 
boats. On picking it up and scanning it closely, 
his first thought was, What a curious paper-knife! 

“What is it?” asked an inquisitive old lady, as 
he tucked it behind a pile of plates. 

The wooden wonder was brought to light again. 
“It’s an old-fashioned wooden butter-knife,” said 
she. “I’ve seen ’em afore this. Don’t you know, 
in old times, it wasn’t everybody as had silver, and 
mahogany knives for butter was put on the table 
for big folks. We folks each used our own knife.” 

“What is it?” asked a still older lady. 

“A colonial butter-knife,” replied the doctor, 
with an air of antiquarian lore. 

“A butter-knife! No such thing,” answered this 
lady. onl grandfather had one just like this, and 
it’s a pruning-knife. He wouldn’t use a steel knife 
*cause it poisoned the — 

The auctioneer at last took it in his hand, looked 
at it with a puzzled expression, and cried : 

“What is bid for this?” 

It started at a dime, and the doctor secured it for 
twenty-five cents. He took it home, rubbed the 

ummy surface with kerosene, polished it with 

annel, rubbed it with warm water and a tooth- 
brush, and then gave it a long, dry polishing. 
Then he showed his beautiful prize to his family, 
with a triumphant “See there!” 

“Why, papa,” cried his youngest daughter, ‘it’s 
the back of a hair-brush.”” And it was. 
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LIGHT SLUMBER. 


An exchange says that a well-dressed man, 
leaning against a lamp-post and apparently sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just, created a great deal of 
interest in a busy London street the other day. 
He sat on a box which he had been carrying. 


Evidently being suddenly overcome with drow- 
siness, he had placed the box on the curbstone, and 
sitting down upon it, had fallen asleep. To those 
who succeeded in getting close enough to the man 
his gentle, restful snore dispelled the fear that he 
might be dead. The side of his face was exposed, 
and betrayed no sign of intoxication. It was the 

udgment of every one that he was sober, in good 
ealth, and simply taking a quiet snooze. 
hen the crowd became so deep as to threaten 
a blockade, the supposed sleeper suddenly jumped 
to his feet, mounted his box, and flourishing a 
couple of bottles over his head, exclaimed: 

“Now, gents, seein’ that you are all here, I rise 
to a question of privilege, and after thankin’ you 
for this most cordial reception, which I assure you 
will long remain upon the tablets of my memory, 
I wish to call your attention to my world-renowned 
corn and bunion eradicator.” 
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THE COLDEST TOWN. 


According to the director of the Physical Obser- 
vatory of St. Petersburg, M. Wild, the coldest 
inhabited spot on earth is the village of Verk- 
hoiansk on the Yana River in northeastern Siberia, 
about a hundred miles north of the Polar Circle, 
in latitude 67° 34. The mean temperature for 
each month in this Arctic village, reduced te the 
Fahrenheit scale, is about as follows: 


January, 634° below zero; February, 5134° below 
zero; March, 48'4° below zero; April, 434° above 
zero; May, 154° above; June, 494° above; July, 
56%° above; August, 431<° above; September, 29'4° 
above; October, 414° below zero; November, 40° 
below zero; December, 573° below zero. 

The mean temperature for the whole year is 2%° 
below zero. For just six months the thermometer 
is below zero, and for the other six above. 

It will be observed that the rise between March 
and June is very rapid, and that July has a really 
comfortable temperature. But after the sun has 
passed the equator in September on its swing 


| southward, the cold begins to descend with fright- 


ful rapidity, the mean temperature dropping from 
2914° above zero in September to 40° below zero in 
November. 
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HER CHOICE. 


Many stories, mostly fabrications, have been 
told about long, diffuse telegraphic messages sent 
by women, as if the feminine mind were incapable 
of expressing itself concisely. How false and 
slanderous such an impression is, is well shown by 
an incident reported by that veracious journal, the 
Detroit Free Press. 

A gentleman went to New York on business. 
As he went away he said something to his wife 
about buying her a new dress. 

Just before starting homeward, he telegraphed 
to his wife: “Which shall I bring you, a diamond 
wag et a silk dress?” 

. 2 ev was concise and explicit—one word: 
“ ot Rid 
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For the Companion. 
SO HANDY! 


He uses it in work and play, 
In every time and place; 

A whisk to brush the flies away, 
A fan to cool his face; 

A basket, all with flowers a-blow, 
Or filled with apples red; 

And when it’s out of use, you know, 
It’s handy on his head. 


It makes a trap for butterflies 
When summer days begin; 

It’s just the very shape and size 
To cuddle kitties in; 

There’s not a finer fishing net 
For everything afloat, 

And when a shingle’s hard to get, 
It answers for a boat. 


To-day, when rang the dinner- 
bell, 
He left it in a tree; 
A robin mother scanned it well— 
“A cozy house,” chirped she. 
But even while the careful bird 
Considered this and that, 
The owner’s cheerful shout was 
heard— 
“Where did I leave my hat?” 


EUDORA STONE BUMSTEAD. 
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For the Companion. 
CHUCKY. 


“Grandma! Grandma Sands!”’ 
shouted Johnny Hill. ‘I’ve got 
achuck! I’ve gota little chuck! 
Ben Brown gave it to me. He 
dug it out of a hole with three 
more—one for him and one for 
me and one for Tom Green!" 

“Mercy alive! And you put 
him right in your dinner bag!" 
cried grandma, shocked to see 
Johnny pull the reddish-brown, 
furry little creature out with the 
remnants of ginger cookies, the 
crust of his strawberry turnover 
and a nibbled doughnut. “What 
a boy!” 

Then grandma laughed, pulled 
her spectacles from the top of 
her head down on her nose, and 
looked the mite of a woodchuck 
over. 

“I’m sure J don’t know what 
we can do with him!"’ she added 
in perplexity. “What if we 
give him to old Dinah (the cat) 
to take care of with her kittens!” 

“Oh, do you s’pose she would, 
grandma?’’ queried Johnny, 
hopping about on his brown toes. 

“Of course,’’ said grandma, 
“and be glad of the chance! 
Don’t you remember how she 
tried to get old Spot’s puppies 
away from her last year? Dinah 
never had a family half big 
enough yet.”’ 

So Chucky was given to Dinah. 
At first she did not know what 
to make of him. She edged all 
around him carefully, now and 
then putting out a paw and giving him a pat. 
He “‘smelled wild,’’ grandma said. 

Finally she could not resist him, and grappling 
him by the nape of the neck, as she did the 
kittens, she made off, with her head in the air 
and Chucky’s hind legs dragging on the ground, 
toward the already big nestful of kittens in the 
barn. ‘ 

Johnny fed him every day with new milk, and 
he soon would follow the boy like a little dog. 
But later on he would gnaw grandpa’s garden 
peas and champ the young cabbages, and Johnny 
put him in a hencoop. 

But Chucky did not like it, and one day he dug 
his way out and followed Johnny to school. It 
was almost school time, and Johnny hid him 
under his seat in an old tin dinner pail, and shut 
the cover on. Soon Chucky could not get his 
breath. He hopped with all his might. Over 
went the dinner pail and rattled down toward the 
Stove, off tumbled the cover, and away waddled 
Chucky, half scared to death, under the teacher's 
desk, where he set up a great whistling — 

“Hic-c! Hie-c-errrr! Hie! Hic-c-errrr!”’ 

Johnny played with Chucky all summer. But 
toward fall the little woodchuck seemed to be 
very busy under the house. He would come out 
with his face and paws very dirty. By and by he 
began carrying in straw, leaves and dead grass. 
Grandma said he was digging a winter house. 
And one day he did go in and did not come out. 





Nothing more was seen of Chucky till April. 
Johnny was picking up stones in the stump lot 
when all at once up popped a woodchuck from 
behind a knoll. 

“Chucky, Chucky, Chucky!” cried Johnny, 
running toward it. 

“*Hic-c! Hie-e-errr !’ 

It was Chucky, sure enough, whistling back, 
but he would not let Johnny come near him. He 
ran down under a big rock, and whistled there as 
much as to say, ‘‘No, I thank you, I like my 
liberty best.” 
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A WARNING. 





Let party-goers all take warning— 
Late at night is tired in the morning. 
oo 


For the Companion. 
| WHERE THE BABY WAS. 





picking up the first feather-tick he came to, great- 
grandfather laid it, together with the covers, on a 
quilt on the floor, and doubling them all up, he | 
put his knee on the tick and tied the corners of | 
the quilt firmly. ‘There!’’ he exclaimed, “I 
don’t think that will come untied in a hurry.” | 
Just then great-grandmother came in. ‘Why, | 
where’s the baby ?’’ she asked, looking from the | 
empty bedstead to her husband. 
Great-grandfather did not wait to answer her. 
He seized those firmly-tied knots and untied 
them in a great hurry, and there lay the 
baby, safe and still sleeping. Great-grandmother | 
snatched her to her breast and held her close. 
“Your coming in just now was providence, | 
wife,’ great-grandfather said, as he wiped the | 
great drops of perspiration from his face. And 
great-grandmother did not deny it. 


ee: | 


| 
Dorotuy’s mamma told her about her busy 


little brain one day. ‘Little thinking machine,”’ 
mamma called it. Soon after, Dorothy came out 


Great-grandfather’s folks were moving, and | of a brown study to ask gravely: “Has you got 
| had left the bedding to pack the last thing; so | a sewing-machine under your hair too, mamma ?”’ 
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“DO YOU LOVE 


For the Companion. 
WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 


I think ’twould be fun to live in a nest 

And to snuggle down under a mother bird’s breast; 

But, oh, dear me! I know I should squirm 

When the father bird brought me a fat little worm. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE LITTLE BOY'S HOME. 


| 


It was a very hot day, and the little boy was 


lying on his stomach under the big linden-tree, 
reading the Scottish Chiefs. 

‘Little boy,”’ said his mother, ‘‘will you please 
go out in the garden and bring me a head of 
lettuce ?”” 

“Oh, I—can’t!"’ said the little boy. 
hot!”” 

The little boy’s father happened to be close by, 
weeding the geranium bed; and when he heard 
this, he lifted the little boy gently by the shoulders, 
and dipped him in the great tub of water that 
stood all ready for watering the plants. 

‘“‘There, my son!’’ said the father. ‘‘Now you 
are cool enough to go and get the lettuce; but 
remember next time that it will be easier to go at 
once when you are told, as then you will not have 


**1’m—too 








to change your clothes.”’ 


| some ‘‘bif tea."’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


- Oe 
Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


Although by human ear I’m never heard, 

I speak a language plain as uttered word. 

I’m fastened to a hook and left for hours, 

And often said to swim in sudden showers. 

I fearless roam afar and seek the sky, 

Yet shroud myself at once when danger’s nigh. 





BUTTER?” 


The little boy went drip! drip! dripping out 
into the garden and brought the lettuce; then he 
went drip! drip! dripping into the house and 
changed his clothes; but he never said a word, 
for he knew there was nothing to say. 

That is the way they do things where the little 
boy lives. Would you like to live there? per- 
haps not; yet he is a very happy little boy, and 
he is learning the truth of the old saying: 

Come when you’re called, do as you're bid, 

Shut the door after you, and you'll never be chid. 

LauRA E. RICHARDS. 


annie tn amet 


LitTLE Edith belongs to a family where the 
boys go to college and the girls to female semi- 
naries. She keeps careful track of all the doings 
at both places. She often hears words which are 
too big for her. It being ‘field day’’ for the 
class in geology, she was asked what the girls 
were going for. ‘‘Oh,”’ said she, ‘I s’pose they're 
after theological specimens !”’ 





As Hugh stroked his pussie one very frosty 
morning, he heard the snapping of the fur, and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘O mamma, hear the snap crackers 
on pussie’s back !’’ 

LittLe Portuguese Tony came in breathless 
eagerness to buy a hen to make his sick mother 


When are people like pianos? 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 

The German poet, John Hevon 
agen Walton Fogg, was born in 
1749. Some of his chief works 
are: “The man on Harden road,” 
“A hit tiger up in Asia,” “Fat 
us,” ““Meeth’s wire mill.” 

3. 
PI. 
Lal enreg nad riaf het mreusm 
sile, 
Tujs dddbue morf het dbu fo 
sgrnip, 
Thiw reendt lebu fo sfituwl keiss 
Dna snidw cwihh foysit gins. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
A tramp came to 1, 2,3 
night’s lodging, and I told 
to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


4, 5,6 
him 


My frst is found in every church, 
My second’s round and small. 
Without my whole I’m sure your 
eye 
Would nothing see at all. 


6. 
BEDSTEAD. 


* * + 
* . 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * * * 
* * 
* * * 
. * 
* * * * 
* * 
* * * * 
* * 
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Left head post—Large. 


Right head post—Droves of 
animals. 

The letters in head board spell 
three words across and three 
words down. 

Across—l. To lift up. 2. Mis- 
take. 3. To change. 

Left side board—A_ certain 
study 


Foot board—A common fruit. 
Left foot post—A shell fish. 
Right foot post—A slight build. 
ing. 
7. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 


Example—W hen a letter is worn 

it has paid the charges. 
Bce)-frayed. 

When a letter is superior it is 
an accomplice. 

When a letter is polishing it is 
marching. 

When a letter is breathing it is 
irritating. 

When a letteris singing it is 
bewitching. 

When a letter 
costly. 


is serious it is 





Conundrums. 


When they are 


oqenre, upright, and grand. 
Vhat part of a bird is like a proviso in a legal 


document? 


Its claws (clause). 


What law is looked upon as being a very wicked 


one and is feared by almost everybody ? 


law. 


Answers to Puzzles 


1. Toad. 


Bastile. 
Is-land. 


3. 
4. 
5. Match. 


g 
6. 


genet. 


8. Battle Cry of Freedom. 
Marching through Georgia. 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. 
Tenting on 


Blue. 
Body. 
Maryland. 

Just before 
comes 
Dixie. 


9. Pines, spine. 
| Ash, has. 





1. Age in S-age-s. 2. 
in 8-loo-p. 4. Ever in 8-ever-n, 
7. Plant-a-genet. 


Marching Home. 


Orange, go near. 


An out 





in Last Number. 
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Eli in F-eli-x. 3. Loo 
5. Ouse in h-ouse-s. 
The French call the broom 
The Red, White and 
John Brown's 
Maryland, m 
Camp Ground. 
When Johnny 
South in 


the Old 
Battle, Mother. 
Away down 


Cherry, herery. Maple, ample. 
Sycamore, Rosy came. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DEAD MOTHER. 


How still the house! The light peering between 

The close knit vines that o’er the casement lean, 

alls faint and low,—fearing to touch the bed 
Where I lie cold and dead! 


The bird whose song awoke me with the dawn, 

And filled with melody the fragrant lawn 

This morning sang a faltering, plaintive lay, 
And then flew swift away! 


Fond, weeping friends caress my marble brow 

And tell my deeds of good, as they, somehow 

Would fain eke out in tender words and tears 
The love of mortal years! 


And kindred hands, for many a year estranged 
Have o’er my form the friendly clasp exchanged 
And I, in death, have healed the bitter strife 

l sorely wept in life! 


The conscious door opes noiselessly, and he 

Who had few words of tenderness for me, 

Kneels at my side and cries : “Couldst thou but live! 
“Forgive, sweet wife, forgive!” 


Yet Iam calm, with calmness of the dead 
Who by the love of God, are comforted ;— 
My peace doth like a mighty river roll, 
And rest unto my soul! 

But hark! a voice—a cry,—so small so faint! 
My child!—In Paradise, i hear thy plaint! 
O God!—Grant but to me its steps to guide, 
And Lask naught beside! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


~~ 
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“OLD CLOTHES.” 





ENGLISH 
The cry of “Ogh clo,” which is said to have so 
irritated Coleridge on one occasion that he remon- 
strated with the Jew who was giving it, is often 
heard in parts of London. It heralds the approach 
of the buyers of these ¢ast-off articles, which are 
furbished up, scoured, cleaned, pressed, and then 
sold again. The travels of old clothes are very 
curious. 


The persons who prepare them for sale are 
called in England by the strange names of “clob- 
berers,” “revivers” and “translators.” The duty 
of the “clobberer” is, by patching and sewing up, 
to restore the garment to its original appearance. 

“Revivers” try to make black cloth garments 
look as good as new again, and succeed quite well, 
although the gloss they put on soon passes off. 
The “translator’s” work fs of a higher kind; he 
has to change one garment into another; for 
instance, to make waistcoats or tunics for children 
out of the skirts of a man’s coat, which are the 
least worn part. 

Black cloth clothes that are too far gone to be 
“clobbered” or “revived” are sent to France, 
Russia and Poland, to be made into caps, which 
all the working people of these countries wear. 

The cast-off red coats of the British soldiers 
almost all go to Holland, for in that damp countr 
the people have a notion that red cloth keeps o 
rheumatism; therefore all careful Dutchmen of 
the laboring classes wear red cloth waistcoats 
next their skin. These are made by cutting off 
the sleeves of the British soldiers’ red coats and 
altering the shape a little, though the Dutchmen, 
presumably, do not know this. 

The showy uniforms of the guards, the full-dress 
liveries of the lord-mayor’s footmen, or of the 
royal servants, even the laced coats and cocked 
hats of beadles, come into the hands of the old 
clothes dealers, and go chiefly to the south coast of 
Africa, where they are sold to the native chiefs. 

English travellers are sometimes amuséd at 
being received in full state by a swarthy chief on 
his throne, dressed out in a footman’s livery ora 
rifleman’s uniform. 

The gray greatcoats of the infantry find their 
way to the agricultural districts; the more valuable 
cloaks of the artillery are sent to Holland; and 
that country and Ireland absorb the cast-off 
clothing of the police. 

Old clothes that can neither be “clobbered,” 
“revived” nor “translated” go to Dewsbury and 
Leeds, where they are torn into “shoddy” by huge 
toothed wheels, and after being mixed with some 
fresh wool they come out as “pilots,” “beavers,” 
“mohairs” or other fabrics which happen to be 
fashionable. 

It is said that “shoddy” and “mungo” supply 
the materials for a third of the woollen manufac- 
tures of the country. 
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HORNED TOAD AND TRICERATOPS, 


There has been considerable discussion in the 
scientific papers of late about the curious habit of 
the “horned toads,” found in Arizona and Mexico, 
of spurting blood from their eyes when disturbed. 
Many witnesses agree in the assertion that the 
little animals really possess this power. According 


to one observer, the blood, or the liquid resembling | 


blood, comes from little orifices just above and 
behind the eyes, and it appears to have a stupefy- 
ing effect upon an animal covered with it. 


The horned toad is a strange-looking creature, 
and in certain ways its appearance recalls one of 
the most remarkable monsters that in past geologi- 
cal ages lived in the western part of Amerion—t e 
triceratops of Professor Marsh. 

This a Ky animal, whose name means “three- 
horned face,” had its skull enclosed in a bony 
helmet on the upper part of which, over the nose, 
were three stout horns. The head of one of these 
monsters is no less than eight feet long. 

When a horned toad is laid upon the head of the 
triceratops the resemblance is quite striking, as if 
this little modern inhabitant of some of the sandy 
plains of the West were a miniature reproduction, 
with variations, of the wonderful beast that roamed 
there in ancient times. 
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A YANKEE TRANSLATION, 


Some years ago a remarkable name appeared on 
the programme of a concert given by the band of 
the academy at West Point. The band-master had 
sent to the adjutant a list of the pieces to be 
performed, that copies might be made from it. 


The first selection on the programme was the 
overture, “Felsenmiihle,” the English of which is 
“Mill on the Rock.” The adjutant, who was a 
downright Yankee, and had a firmly rooted objec- 
tion to all foreign tongues, made a “free transla- 
tion” into English, so that, as he said, “folks could 
have some idea what they were hearing.” 

The band-master’s disgust can easily be imagined 
when he read, as the first number on the printed 
programme: 

1. Overture, ‘The Fenced-in Mule,” Reissiger. 

Undoubtedly the adjutant thought every one 
present could understand the general design of 
such an overture, even if unfamiliar with the 
workings of a German composer’s mind. 


| 
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ITAMPS ! 200 finely assd. Egypt, Japan, etc., 10c. Agts. 
Ss wanted. List ree. Gratendes & Borgman, Detrow, Mich. 


UIT AR Sif tanaht, without notes, BO cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


ARAPAHOE HOSE-HOLDER AND BRIDCE. 
Only real hose-holder. Universally Saves 

Hose, Lawns, Gardens, ete. Adjusts quickly differ- 

ent angles and heights. Samples: Iron $1.25, brass 
1.75, each, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. City 
Novelty Works, 1027 18th St., Denver, Colo., sole mfrs. 


STAMPS ! 292 fine mixed Victoria, Ca 
of G. H., India, —. — etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 4p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOE. 


“White Duck Oxford Shoes, with extra thick White 
Rubber Soles.’’ Pronounced by all the Lastest and 
Most Durable. By 1, post-paid, $1.25. Send size and 
width. H. 8. Lombard, 4 to 62 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 

WHAT IS IT? Takes junds out 
of Coffee while boiling. very house- 
keeper wants it. Great side line. Quick 
seller. Big Commissions. Agents wanted. 
mple mail 25c, Address the mfr., 

DONA THEN NOVELTY MFG, CO. 
- 510 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., U. 8. A. 


Over 500 Lessons in Business, 


A Complete Commercial College for Every 
Home, a Book . For full particulars address 
NORTH WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Naperville, Lil. 


A PiGVELE  Sweceae eth 

830 to $50 anpea yo 

new and second-hand Bicycles, 
i Over 2000 in stoc 
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~Y EJ Lists free. 
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Cash or time. Agents wi 





































F R E Send 2c. stamp and address for 


free sample of DERMATINA. 
Erysipelas, A 


Wonderful remedy for Eczema, 
cne, Burns, Bruises and Hemor- 

rhoids. guick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 


BICYCLES 








A #9 V' gis. 
makes new & 2d hand;1 
t & oldest dealers in U. 
*ntsif desired.We 


3 
a sellevery where. Cata. free. 
+ Bouse, Hazard & Co., 
wr = Mfrs. 8 Gst.,PxoRIA, ILL. 
W Boys and Girls 
ANTED, in_every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 
entirely new. a pound of 
raisins in less than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every y 
needs one. By mail to an 
address, 15 cents. Gran 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
383 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


& DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper $22. 
ves you mone 
money printing for neighbors. 
Full printed instructions. Send 
stamp for catalogue of presses. 
.. | type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
\ ; KELSEY & CO., 
. Meriden, Connecticut. 


EDISON "== 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Buliding, Masonic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Dress 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
oof and Odorless. 
Every Par Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 
“SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 

Best of rubber used in 
both. For sale in all 


Ask for SWAN brand. “7Stc/ass retail store: 


of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Lovell 
Diamond 
Cycles 


Fst 


















ARE THE BEST. 
Send for Catalogue. Agents Wanted. 


4a Send 6c. in stamps for 100-page illus- 
trated catalogue of bicycles, guns, and sport- 
ing goods of every description. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Have Youa 
Hartford 
Catalogue? 
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WAS 


: It is just small enough to be handy— 
S just brief enough to be easy reading & 
— just comprehensive enongh to tell 


the whole story. YOURS FOR 
: A POSTAL. 
ss Hartford Cycle Co., = Hartford, Conn. 
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‘White Skirts. 


White Walking Skirts with 6 
medium tucks on deep Cambric 
Ruffle, and 12 medium tucks above, 
Yoke Band, extra cotton, well worth 
$1.00. As an advertisement at 


85 Cts., postage free. 


Lengths 36 to 42 inches. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


























APPROVED 
BY HIGHEST 
Medical Authorities 


as_a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet_Preparation 
for the Nursery and the 
most sensitive skin. 





Skin, Sunburn, ete. 
Blotches, roeee and Tan; 
makes the skin smooth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 


OQ] E | Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug- 
' gists or mailed for 25 cents. 
N Wi nd for free Sample. 
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Gerhard Mennen Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 












» 12 §=2, all with wid 
Felice aid clita’ con Geek Gelb 
Paper, sc to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper lerchant, 
136-138 W. Madison 8¢ 30-32 W. Thirteenth 8t. 

CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 





A PURE 


Soap 


JUVENILE 


KIRK’S 
TOILET SOAP. 
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COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 
vaagaah |. encanan 
reddit te 8 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 

The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 

pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b; 
mail for 6 cen Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible liar »» 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE OF TMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
i “4 dollar saved is a dollar earned." 
Se LZ This Ladies’ Solid French 
Z Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
e... make this boot ousssives, Shese- 
gquara: . wear 
and if np Sot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 














































Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose , 
supporter which" 
cannot cut the | 
stocking, the 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


ing Edges, 











sant PERE 


MeMULLEN WOVEN €O., Chieago, 








STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893,4258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Br. $25 
12. $50 
67. $10 
AERMOTOR 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as a means of dis- 
tributing it hese prices 



















will be con- tinued only 
until its surplus 
earnings are suf- 
ficiently worked 
off. hes 4 “| ~ * 

rosper and 2 
a amet profit on a very 
great number of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago, with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. a feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices. 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of pe (over 4A) wit 
Figures. Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
en Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
lar Price 50c. << Y t-paid 
for 15c. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City- 


xiven the Aer- 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 
for the purpose, 
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A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF SUGAR. 


When I was a boy of thirteen years, says a 
Canadian contributor, I was sent about two miles 
away from home to stay with my grandmother for 
a fortnight, while my grandfather was away ona 
visit. The dear old lady would otherwise have 
been alone. Strawberries were in season when I 
arrived, and grandmamma was making preserves. 
Next day she sent me to the store for a dollar’s 
worth of sugar. What fantastic impulse caused 
me to buy a dollar and a quarter’s worth I can 
scarcely explain. The extra quarter was my own. 
I had never had so much money before. I loved 
my grandmother dearly. She was not well off. 


It seems to my memory that I was full of a sort 
of heroic passion of self-sacrifice. I would give 
grandmamma my own quarter—a huge sum—in 
sugar, and never tell any one. My left hand 
should not know what my right hand did. 

- The most virtuous of boys in my Sunday-school 
books had never, to my recollection, done any- 
thing more exquisitely painful and yet satisfactory 
tothe soul. For this the angels would assuredly 
help me to be a better boy. These feelings 
remained in full force when I handed the sugar to 
grandmamma. 

“Why, Charley dear,” said she. “Such a lot! 
Did they say at the store that sugar is down?” 

“No, grandmamma.”’ 

“Well, it must be since I got the last dollar’s 
worth. Now you go right back, like a good boy, 
and get grandmamma another dollar’s worth.” 

She gave me the money. A sadder boy never 
went on an errand. I felt that I should have to 
explain on returning. Innocent as I was, I never 
imagined any worse result. 

When I brought the second package to grand- 
mamma she gazed at it and “hefted”’ it with a 
strange air. She then looked at me with eyes so 
dreadful that my tongue clove to my mouth. I 
thought she must suspect the truth, and that I had 
mortally offended her pride! How to apologize I 
knew not, but was about to fling myself into her 
arms and try, when she said in a most woful tone: 

“O Charley, Charley! there never was a boy in 
our family that wasn’t honest before!” 

It flashed upon me instantly that she suspected 
me of stealing part of her second dollar. This 
simply paralyzed me. Horror, a sense of the 
dreadful complication of life, anger for the injus 
tice done, a passion of woe at the vanishing of my 
virtuous dream—I know not what emotions of 
outrage combined to agitate my young heart. 

I could only stare at her and tremble. My 
paleness, my tremors added deeper weight to 
the profound conviction she had felt on “hefting”’ 
the sugar. But grandmamma was merciful if 
suspicious. 

“Now, Charley, tell the truth,” she said. “If 
youconfess right off I’ll forgive you, dear.” Tears 
stood in her sweet old eyes. 

“I didn’t! I didn’t!” I screamed in agony, and 
stamped my foot. ; 

“You didn’t, eh?” said she, with a stern change. 
“Well, I’m not going to charge any boy without 
proof.” 

She clapped her sunbonnet on her white head 
and strode away for the store. Then I knew I 
should be justified as against her suspicions—but 
what would she say when she found I had dared 
to offer her charity? The whole tangle was so 
piteous that I lung myself down on the floor and 
cried and sobbed so that I thought I must die. 

I did not hear grandmamma returning. Sud- 
denly I felt her arm round my neck; she was 
kneeling by me and erying. I felt her tears on 
my face. I heard her saying: 

“O — Dear, dear Charley! Grandma’s 
good boy. To think of you wanting to give me 
your own little money, and me cruel enough to 
suspect you!” 

So I had the praise, and it was, I rather think, a 
greater reward than could have been the sense of 
secret rectitude that I had imagined would be 
mine. Also I doubled my money, for grand- 
mamma insisted on giving me fifty cents. This 
was a mistake in her; it took off the keen edge of 
self-approval, and I have often since felt shame 
that the transaction should have so terminated. 
But I was only a boy, and grandmamma’s sorrow 
was comforted a good deal when I consented to 
pocket the fifty-cent piece. 

The hardest thing to endure at first was the 
praises that she brought on me by telling the story 
to my father and mother. Alas! 1 began after 
awhile to take these as my due, and fancy that my 
deserts were great. This presumption had to be 
cured by stern applications, which grandma and I 
most bitterly resented at the time, though now I 
am grateful for that wisdom of the paternal hand. 


ee 


SOOTHSAYING. 


In ancient times every monarch and prince, 
great or little, kept his soothsayers, or at least had 
recourse to some person who pretended to read 
the future in the stars or somewhere else. We 
have still persons who assume to be able to fore- 
tell the future, but the great difference between 
past ages and the present in this regard is that 
then the great and often wise men of the earth 
believed in the soothsayers, while now only the 
foolish and feeble have any confidence in them. 


The decline in the credit and honor of sooth- 
saying dates in a considerable measure, perhaps, 
from a certain performance of John Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan. He, too, had a soothsayer. One 
day the reader of the stars came to him and said: 

‘““My lord, make haste to arrange your earthly 
affairs.” z 

“And why shall I do that?” asked the duke. 

“Because the stars tell me that you have not long 
to live.” f 

“Indeed! And what do the stars tell you about 
your own lease of life?” asked Duke John. 

“They promise me many years more of life.” 

“They do?” — 

“So I have read them, my lord.” 

; ‘Well, then,” said the duke, “it appears that the 
stars know very little about these things, for you 
will be hanged Within half an hour!” ‘ 

He sent the soothsayer to the gallows with 
promptness, and lived many years afterward him- 
Cee otat reading fell into disuse in Milan from 

e. 
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A QUESTION OF FITNESS. 


It used to be the tedium of the barber-shop that 


made boys averse to having their hair cut. Now it 

seems that other motives are at work. 

Visitor—W , 

eon? He mei he Fg mah y so worried about your 
Mother—Oh, no; it isn’t that. But look at the 

Splendid head of hair he has. We can’t decide 

whether to educate him for a pianist or a foot-ball 


player.— Washington Star. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ertracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 


The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3\e. 


50c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St., Phisa, Pa, 


N a OOF 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for | 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


RY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


rae HAIR and SKIN. 


THE 




















An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gra hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 


Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 

p cts. 44 Stone Street, New Yor } 
bad eating, 


Garfield Tea iit 


stipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 


Cures Sick Headache. 





Overcomes | 
results of 





STOP THAT HORSE. 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
tengue-lolling, prevents side- pulling. | 
With it a lady can drive the most v- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
annoy atender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt of 

rice. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 

n fine x. c. plate or Japan, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 






PAT Mca 4:90 


Racine, Wis. 








” OM: 
OnA Levet STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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and other 


“My friends envy me my complexion. 
wonder 





I 
if 1 ought to tell them that it ts due to| 


NOTA 


Skin Food.” 





It softens and whitens the skin and tends to efface wrinkles 


facial blemishes. $1.00 per Jar, post-paid. 


Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial Massage at | 
Home, and copy of book, “Every Woman Her Own Beautifier,” 
all sent free, securely sealed to any address, on receipt of 10 cts. 
for postage and packing. 
specialties. 


Agents wanted to sell this and other | 


REFERENCES: 
American Express Co. 
Pitisfield National Bank. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


J. A. MAXIM, 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


Lanota Skin Food contains no vaseline or 
glycerine and is perfectly free from any harmful 
ingredient. 





A CITY LUXURY. 


Just as the city looks to the country for most of the luxuries used 
on its tables, so the country must turn to the city for those conven- 
iences which are justly termed luxuries for the hard-working houce- 
wife. City housekeepers have learned to realize that to save time is to 


lengthen life. 


SA POLIO! 


is one of the best known city luxuries and each time a cake is used 
an hour is saved. On floors, tables and painted work it acts like a 


charm. For scouring pots, pans and 
STOREKEEPER DOES NOT 


any well-supplied store. Everything 


children delight in using it in their attempts to help around the house. 


KEEP 
UPON HIS DOING SO, as it always gives satisfaction and its immense 
sale all over the United States makes it an almost necessary article to 


metals it has no equal. IF YOUR 
IT YOU SHOULD INSIST 


shines after its use, and even the 








From 


Delmonico’s Kitchen. 


aay 


In my use of the Royal Baking 
Powder I have found it 
superior to all others. 


Late Chef de cuisine, 


New York, February 11. 








Delmonico’s, N. Y¥. 
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‘Strength,Speed, 





—and— 
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as the wheel for all whee!men. Noted for its Lightness,Grace, 
Beauty, Simplicity, Durability. Its individual merits, and 
the reasons for its growing popularity are detailed in the 
| Winten catalozue. A book of bicycle knowledge FREE 
to wheelmen. THE WINTON BICYCLE CO., 


| 125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO.) 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
OENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


9 
BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 








Columbias © 


Hit 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 
by 
Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 








A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


SI FERRIS’ 


\ GOOD SENSE 


2 CORSET WAIST. 


\\) 








i HS LS \ 
HEALTHFUL Dressare PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million mothers, Misses and Children, But- 
tons at it instead of clasps, Clamp buckles at hip for 
hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pull off. 
Cord odes button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; all 
shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists. 

Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & (o., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Principal Office: 341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office: 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonie and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 


SARSAPARI LLA 
t 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
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‘Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 15, 1893. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over eight—-which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
pecans to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order: Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue iS as we cannot find your name on oa 





books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. newals of subscriptions 
to The Compamon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions | 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that —— of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











For the Companion. 


DIET OF CHILDREN. 





The proper administration of proper food has | 
much to do with the restoration of sick persons to 
health, and it is equally true that illness may often | 
be avoided by the avoidance of food or drink | 
which is irritating to the digestive organs. The | 
food of children should receive special attention. 

During the age of growth, the digestive organs 
are taxed severely to supply the enormous 
amount of nutriment necessary for the building 
up of the body. Comparatively few parents 
realize the important part which diet plays in the 
production of physical robustness. 

A child who is puny, pale and sallow is likely to 
become an adult of inferior mental and physical 
capabilities, and excessive fatness in childhood is 
quite as much to be feared. Either condition 
invites disease, and parents should know that 
much may be done to avoid both excessive lean- 
ness and excessive fatness by an intelligent and 
persistent attention to the child’s diet. 

Acute and chronic inflammations of the stomach 
are very common among children, especially 
between two and twelve years of age. These 
attacks are sometimes induced by exposure to 
cold, but oftener by the eating of improper food. 
Two kinds of food especially lead to such disor- 
ders—irritating food and easily fermentable food. 

The first is a food which is not easily digested, 
and hence, by its continued presence, acts as an 
irritant. Easily fermentable food is that which 
is acted upon quickly by certain ferments, 
including the yeast and the alcoholic ferments. 

This process gives rise to the formation of gases 
and acids in the stomach and duodenum. All this 
results in a greater flow of mucus from the surface 
of the stomach. In the mild cases, “a bilious 
attack” supervenes. In other cases the attack is 
more severe; a chilly feeling or a chill will ensue, 
followed by fever, frontal headache, restlessness 
or delirium, a dry and coated or a fiery red tongue. 
The complexion is sallow, the appetite lost, and 
dark circles appear under the eyes. 

The most important part of the treatment is 
preventive. Candy and sweets are among the 
most easily fermentable things swallowed by 
children. A child’s diet should be strictly watched 
over, and not left to the child’s own instincts. A 
proper amount of simple, nourishing food is the 
best diet for mental and physical development. 


——_@—_—_ 


MORE WAYS THAN ONE, 


More than one story has been told of the refusal 
on the part of a dog who had been entrusted with 
carrying a paper to his master, to take the wrong 
one when offered to him. Such relations have 
generally been received with a degree of incre- 
dulity. However, an English paper published in 
Egypt, the Egyptian Gazette, tells a story of the 
kind with a circumstantiality which appears to 
entitle it to credence. 

The paper says that one of its patrons in Cairo 
regularly sent his dog, a large and very intelligent 
Russian hound, to get the Gazette on its arrival 
from Alexandria. The animal always carried a 
coin in his mouth with which to pay for the paper. 

One day the dog came back without the paper, 
and with the coin still in his mouth. This was 
good proof that the papers had not been obtained 
and lost. The gentleman went to the newsdealer’s 
to see what had been the matter. 





He found that the copies of the Egyptian Gazette 





had all been sold very soon after their arrival, and 
that when the dog came none were left. The dealer 
gave the dog a copy of the Bosphore Egyptien, a 
French paper, instead, but he absolutely refused 
to receive it. Therefore the dealer gave him back 
the coin and sent him home. 

It is not to be supposed that the dog could dis- 
tinguish by sight between a French paper and 
an English paper, or indeed between any two 
newspapers of similar general appearance; but he 
had a method of his own of distinguishing them— 
by means of the sense of smell. 


JUST IN TIME. 


Under the Icononzo bridge, over the Sumapaz 
River in the United States of Colombia, is a black 
gulf three hundred feet deep. A few feet below 
the bridge is a great boulder, which can be reached 
by going down the rocky sides of the ravine, and 
from which the river can be seen and heard as it 
dashes against the rocks. This abyss was explored 
some years ago. 

Twelve strong men took their places round an 


opening in the rocks over the gulf. They fastened 
stout leather ropes to Jean, who was to make the 


| descent, and arranged another rope for “tele- 


graphic correspondence” by means of little pieces 
of paper, in case Jean’s voice could not be heard. 

hey lowered him slowly, and soon he stood on 
a ledge beneath the great boulder. Thence he was 
lowered some ninety feet farther, and stopped 
again to explore a cavern filled with owls. He 
captured a bird, and took a nest with some eggs. 
Thirty feet below this he explored another cavern, 
where the air was thick with birds. 

The floor of this cavern projected into the gulf, 
and below that Jean could not be seen from above. 
Now began the dangers of his undertaking. He 
hung like a spider on the end of a thread, and 
could be neither seen nor heard from above, and 
the “telegraphic line” had been broken. 

At the next cavern he was attacked by the owls. 
He defended himself against their — beaks 
and claws as best he could with his knife, and 
shouted to the men at the ropes to draw him up; 
but they continued to lower him. 

He went down, down, until his feet touched the 
water. He shouted and shouted, but still the rope 
was let out, and the water reached his waist. 
There was only one thing to do—cut the rope and 
swim out of the gulf if he could, at the risk of 
being dashed to p eces on the rocks. 

As he raised his knife tc cut the rope he gave a 
last despairing cry. It was heard, and the men 
—. drawing up the ropes. 

few minutes later Jean stood on the Icononzo 
boulder. He had been badly frightened, but was 
none the worse for his adventure. 


HOW IT SEEMED. 


When old Mr. Sawyer of Scramtown made his 
first visit to the city he saw and heard a great 
many new and strange things, but he was always 
wary in his comments. 

One day his little granddaughter enticed him 
into a restaurant, and leading him to a small table, 
proceeded to order some éclairs, a delicacy of 
which she was extremely fond. 

“I know you'll like them, grandpa,” she said, 


emgeom 3 and the old gentleman bravely attacked | 


the unfamiliar object. 

“Tsn’t it delicious, grandpa?” inquired the little 
girl, seeing a strange expression come over her 
grandfather’s face as he took his first mouthful. 

“Well, I persume to say it may be,” said Mr. 
Sawyer, in a non-committal tone, “but doesn’t it 
appear to you to be jest a leetle mite under-baked 
in the middle?” 


EASY TO FIND. 


Not long ago an accident happened to little 
Barbara’s doll Gladys, which was thereupon sent 
to a store where surgical attention is given to 
wounded dolls. When the day came for it to be 
discharged, cured, Barbara obtained permission 
to go and get it. 

Barbara stood on tiptoe before the counter at 
the store, and asked if her doll was mended. 

“IT guess so,” said the young woman behind the 
counter, fumbling over a pile of dolls on a shelf. 
“But I’m afraid I can’t tell which one it is in all 
this lot.” 

“Oh, you can find her easily enough,” said Bar- 
bara, confidently. “Her name’s Gladys!” 


MABEL’S GRANDPA. 


,Mr. Bennet is a bright and well-preserved old 
gentleman, but to his little granddaughter, Mabel, 
he seems very old indeed. 


She had been sitting on his knee and looking at 
him seriously for some moments one day, when 
she said, “Grandpa, were you in the ark?’ 

“Why, no, my dear!” gasped her astonished 
grandparent. 

Mabel’s eyes grew large and round with aston- 
— “Then why weren’t you drowned?” she 
asked. 


IN THE ALPS. 


This tale of adventure is published in Harper’s 
Weekly. One feels instinctively that the hero is 
master of the situation. 

Friend—Try to hang on for another couple of 
minutes. The guides will soon be here with ropes 
to rescue you. 

Jarley (who has fallen over the cliff, and is hang- 
ing on a narrow ledge with one hand)—All right, 
old boy. I can stand it. I haven’t travelled from 
the Battery to Harlem hanging on L road straps 
for ten years for nothing. (Resumes reading his 
paper.) 


WELL ANSWERED. 


A little boy and a little girl were left at the table 
after their elders had departed. The boy took up 
a piece of pie in his fingers, and began to eat it. 

“Tut! tut!” said his sister. “Better eat with 
your fork—not with your fingers.” 

“Well,” said the boy, his mouth full, “fingers 
were made before knives and forks!” 

“Maybe,” said the girl, “but I guess yours 
weren't!” 


AMBIGUOUS. 
A contemporary reports an exchange of civilities 
between two artists. 


“Well, old man,” says one, “how’s business?” 
“Splendid!” says number two. “I’ve just got a 


commission from a millionaire. He wants his | 


children painted very badly.” 


“Good! I congratulate’ you, my boy. You're | 


the very man for a job like that. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. e <TRADE MARK. y 


STU DY A teqgough and _prac- 
- » tical Business d tte, | isthe Most Comfortableand Serviceable Suspen- 








Book-keeping, Shorthand, etc.. | Gey made for a little money. Holds trousers up firmly, 


tion 0) 
given by MAIL at student's home. Low | vet yields readily and never loses its stretch 
rates. _ Send 6c. stamps for Wain Street, Trial Lesson. wiiene. Does ot slip off. Ask for it or send 25 te. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 453 Main BUFFALO, N.Y. | in stamps for a sample pair. CHESTER SUSPENDER 
COMPANY, 4 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 











The Chemical Diamond Wick. 


Comparatively indestructible. No | 
trimming. Gives a soft, white light. 
Brighter than gas; consumes 20 per 
cent. less oil and no odor, For Oil Stoves 
it is of inestimable value. Agents wanted. 
Send 10 cents for sample and circulars. 

This Wick has been tested for two years 

roven all we claim for it. 


and has p: 
THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 4 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF | 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











































Attend to 
Business 














“I am pleased to say 
that your medicines cer- 
tainly cured me to stay 
cured.”—W. L. Wedger, 

Washington Street, 
ton, Mass. 


Send name and address 
for book with full expla- 
nation of the Principle 
upon which we cure Hay- 
Fever and Asthma to Stay 
Cured, to 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Get Cured 
to Stay 


Our success in curing 
Hay-Fever Hay-Fever and Asthma 
is truly marvellous. If | 
you are a sufferer you | . 
want to know about it. | i 
KNOWLEDGE Prives comsfect and improve- 
In our r10-page book, enjovtaans, when rightly used. The many, who live 
Ministers, Lawyers, Doc- be ter than others and enjoy life more, with less ex, en- 
“ ure, by more promptly adapting the world’s st 
tors, Business Men,Farm- a 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
: - . embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
tell in their own words Hom Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
the wonderful story of C ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
their deliverance andcure, effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
We can save you the because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
o 
business and going to an | ea py 2 all druggists yo 5e-cont £n¢ 8128 potries 
. i '§ manufacture e 
exempt locality. “I never | SyRUP CO. only, whose mame is rinted on every 
pac: e835 3 
Cention tem, theese teen b a Seeeasen, you will not accept any substitute 
able to work all through 
FRANK MILLER’S 
Albro, Brockton, Mass., 
Oct. 11, 1892. 
For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


for the past 13 years | 
ment, and tends to personal 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
ers, Mechanics and others 
most acceptable and Epesees to the taste, the refresh- 
for the world to read. stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
expense of leaving your every objectionable substance. Syru 
expected to be so nearly kage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, La 
this season.””— Chas. T. 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 

































“T can cut New 
Bread —really new 
—into thin slices 

with the Christy 

Bread Knife.” 

To slice bread 

thin for making 
Sandwiches it is 
perfection ; you can 
cut thin slices 
just as well as 

you can thick 
ones—and make 





no crumbs. 





The Christy Knives. 


Bread Knife. Cake Knife. Parer. 





| Cuts hot bread same as old, Cuts cake with any kind of Cuts fruit with wafer parings. 
| any bread without crumbing. | frosting without a break. All housekeepers like them. 
' 

These knives are made of the finest of steel, beautifully finished and plated. They are sharp and remain 
sharp for years, and can be sharpened exactly like any other knife, only one-quarter as often. 


| The THREE Knives (Bread, Cake and Parer) sent to any address for $1.00, express paid. You 
| can return them and get your money if you don’t likethem. There are Worthless Imitations. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


(> Men or women make 10 a day selling these knives. Write at once for exclusive territory. 
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HEROES AND MARTYRS. 


Secretary Carlisle’s first life-saving medal was 
awarded to William G. Lee for rescuing eight 
persons from drowning. Once while in his steamer 
bunk in Savannah he heard a cry for help from 
the steward, who had fallen from the gangway 
plank. Lee leaped overboard and carried him to 
the paddle-wheel, whence he was drawn to the 
deck. Another rescue was made at midnight 
under similar circumstances. 

In Tybee Roads two children fell from an 
excursion boat. He saved one and swam out for 
the other, restoring it to the mother’s arms after 
it had sunk the third time. 

In the St. John’s River he rescued two women 
and a man, whose skiff had been run down by 
his steamer. He had the presence of mind before 
leaping overboard to seize several life-preservers 
with which he kept the three afloat until a boat 
was lowered. 

His narrowest escape was at Norwalk, Florida, 
when a drowning man wildly clutched his arms 
in a death-grip. Both would have gone down, if 
a rope had not been thrown out to them. 

This last incident indicates the greatest danger 
confronting a good swimmer who seeks to rescue 
the drowning. 

William H. Daily, who has the remarkable 
record of saving thirty-six lives from drowning, 
had his narrowest escape when he was fourteen 
years old. A skiff had capsized on the Massa- 
chusetts coast; a man was clinging to the keel, 
and a woman was struggling helplessly in the 
water. Daily swam out from shore to the woman. 

She caught him around the neck with both 
hands and throttled him with a death clutch. 

He could not release himself, but his wit did 
not desert him. Thinking that she might let go 
if he were to sink with her to the bottom, he went 
down with her. She relaxed her hold; both rose 
to the surface; then seizing her so as to pinion 
her arms he swam ashore with her. 

Dennis Colgan was a bridge-tender at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The engineer of a New York 
night express mistook a signal and was heading 
at high speed for an open drawbridge. 

Colgan seized the lever of the draw and with 
tremendous effort succeeded in closing it, but had 
not time to lock it. The engine’s hot breath was 
in his face. Catching up an iron bar he thrust it 
between the abutment and draw, and lying flat 
upon it with his whole weight improvised a living 
lock over which the train passed in safety. 

How fast that brave man’s mind worked in that 
moment! Was it strange that he died not long 
ago of heart disease, a martyr in the end to duty ? 

The strain of life-saving lasts only a moment, 
but it weakens the rescuer’s hold upon 
Presence of mind sets a premium upon manhood, 
but levies a high tax upon vitality. It brands 
the hero as a martyr. 


* 
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ROUTED BY SAND. 


Visitors in Egypt are tormented by flies, 
children and dogs. ‘The flies are ill-mannered, 
the children are always begging for ‘“back- 
sheesh,’’ and the dogs often assume an air of 
wishing to tear one in pieces. The dogs, how- 
ever, may be easily disposed of if one knows the 
right course of action to pursue. The author of 
the book of travels entitled, ‘‘In Savage Isles and 
Settled Lands,’’ says that at Heliopolis he found 
wretched, barking, half-starved curs hanging 
about everywhere, but especially in the suburbs. 

Cowardly enough in the daytime, they are 
comparatively bold when prowling about in large 
packs at night. He adds: 

I had an exciting adventure one evening when 
returning home by moonlight. I had to cross a 
wide, open sandy tract, and when near the middle 
of it 1 perceived a large troop of yelping curs 
coming straight toward me. I felt somewhat 
apprehensive, as I had not even a stick with 
which to defend myself. 

Nearer and nearer they came, as if to surround 
me. I quickened my pace, but that only encour- 
aged them. I stopped, and made insulting 
remarks, but the only result was that they barked 
the more in defiance. 

They closed in, and I imagined myself being 
shortly rent in pieces, and that only bits of 
tattered clothing would be found next morning. 
\ll around was nothing but sand, without even a 
‘lade of grass to be of any avail. 

1 was just about to surrender myself to their 
iaws when I thought I saw a stone, and deter- 
ninel to do what little damage I could by 
flinging it into the midst of them. I stepped 
‘orward and stooped to pick it up. 

It was only a dead leaf! But to my utter 
astonishment, all the dogs immediately turned 
and fled in all directions, with their tails between 
their legs. 

I pursued my way, and when, after a bit, they 
rallied and returned to the charge, I quietly 
stooped down and hurled a pinch of sand at my 
Persecutors with most telling effect. 
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|BICYCLES. maui. py 


To persons living in remote towns who do not have 
the opportunity to compare the merits of the different 
makes of wheeis I will make the following offer for the 
next 30 days. To all cash customers I will sell any high 
grade bicycle at the regular price, and 

PAY FARE BOTH WAYS 


within 200 miles of Boston. You can choose 
from the following wheels: 

Union. Singer. Warwick. Relay. 
Waltham. Swift. Quinton. | Hartford. 





Or any other high grade wheel you prefer. 
Write for further information. Open day and evening. 
RAZOUX, 444 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE YOUTH'S 





Nomad Cycles. 











| 
| 
_ HIGHEST GRADE. 
1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1892 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $45 
Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 











COMPANION. | 
« Carriage 
Poles 48° Shafts 


May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
the Bradley Shaft Coupling 


~ 









Every 

Bradley Wagon 

Is supplied with this superb device, 
and the Couplings may be applied to 
any carriage... . . se 





Catalogue describing this congting and 
more than 4o different styles of Bradley 
Wagons mailed on application. 


Syracuse, N. Y. S| 
RADLEY & C0.,: Warren St., New York si | 

6-08 Sudburv St., Boston | 
ett tt et te eee ttt ts Fs FF 2s 23 
MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES 
For Women and Men wy 
& Will annihilate corns, bunions. 
andall troubles of the feet. War- 
ranted Hand-Made. Need no 
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breaking in, and recommended 
@ by our best physicians. Send for 
pamphlet for ordering by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8D Beacon Street, Boston. 
Sold from Stock orMade toOrder. 


Unnatural 





an 








F. C. GARMON, Manager. 


we do anything for you in the way of clothing 
the boys and children? Our stock is large and 
prices low. Send for samples and catalogue. 
Our monthly is free, send your name. 





700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 





IIT. 


Ask questions: 


“Is it handsome, genuine, accu- 
rate? 

Is it modern, with all the im- 
provements? Inall sizes and styles 
for everybody; the new, quick- 
winding Waterbury?” 

Yes—to everything. A promi- 
nent publisher writes : 

“You made one additional cus- 
tomer, and my quick-winding Wa- 
terbury isa better time-keeper than 
a hundred-dollar watch a friend of 
mine bought some months ago.” 
Yet the cost ranges from $15 down 

to$4. Ithasa jeweled move- 

ment, and is cased in dainty 

chatelaines, hunting-cases, 

open-faces, filled gold, coin- 


silver, etc. Every jeweler 
sells it. 


“The kind 
that suits.” 


Unrivalled. 
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Its Flavor is 


Williams’ 


Root Beer 





Is a MODERN preparation of roots. Each 
bottle of Williams’ Extract makes 5 gallons of 
Delicious Root Beer of ‘‘ the kind that suits.’’ 


This is not only “just as good” 
as others. but as better. “One SOLD 
trial will support this claim. EVERYWHERE. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


Komchacin Caloric 


For 









: Zh CHsA > 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, CALORIC > 
Fissure and : 





Kindred Complaints. 

Has the sanction 
of the purest scien 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica 
tion and its practi 
cal results ¢ i 
some cases 
short of marvel 
lous; a cure fre 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 
and rarely dosevere 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack 
age containing ev 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 




















—= 
troubles nWSA LOR! Ge 
sent post paid on re 


errs 
ceipt of $1.00. 


Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
Beston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


painful 








EVERYBODY 


IS RUNNING FOR 





























Anapp's R° 


and why not? It makes the best home drink ever produced; 50 years 
it has led all others. Leadership means superiority. It is superior in 


NONE SO GOOD. 





DELICACY, PURITY, 
STRENGTH, 
FLAVOR, 
ECONOMY, 


ments. One trial will convince the most skeptical. 


All grocers and druggists. 


25 cents a bottle. 





OTBEER 
EXTRACT ~ 


NONE GOES SO FAR. 
Buy a bottle of Knapp’s Rootbeer Extract and prove our state- 









One bottle makes 6 ellos. 


Beer 



















MIM SAL 
KBOOT 











lees Ranges 
ana Furnaces. 


The Royal Winthrop Range. Massive, 
finely proportioned and Highly Ornamented. 


New, Exclusive, Practical Features. 


Large, deep fire-box, which secures best results; 
modern, improved triangular grate, which can- 
not get out of place, and is easily removed without 
disturbing lining. (A flat grate which fits same 
frame furnished if preferred. ) 

Drop oven door, which is opened or closed ‘by 
a touch of the toe to our patent attachment, and 
is level with oven plate when open, making a large, 
convenient shelf. Best system of oven ventilation; 
flue construction perfect; easily cleaned from front 
or back; large ash-pan; making the most perfect 
and convenient range made. 


Made in all Styles and Sizes. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


> If not to be obtained in your place send to us for particulars. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 








The Richmond 
Steam and Hot Water 


Heaters. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


Heating of Homes. 











Made wholly of Cast Iron—Absolutely safe in use—Simple and 
Economical in operation—Greatest range of capacities and prices 
—Suitable for Cottage or Palace—Reputation fully established. 


Send for Descriptive Matter and Information. 
Address, 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


Norwich, Conn. 
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EAT \ JENTILATION 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
) and well-being of the family are 
) secured by using the 


M AGE BOSTON 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR ONLY or 

in combination with HOT WATER. 

Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS, 


4 
§ MAGEE FURNACE CO, 212 'Wate: st.‘New York: 86’ Lake St., Chicago. 




















HUB RANGES 


Speak for themselves in thousands of homes. They also 
have the added advantage of public use and endorse- 
ment. It is one thing to claim that some Cooking School 
Teacher at. a remote period used a certain range. It is 
another thing to point to Cooking Schools and Teachers 
actually using and endorsing the ranges at the pres- 
ent time. 

We point to the three Hub ranges in the Boston 
Cooking School, and the thirteen in the New York 
Cooking School, now in actual use, with the personal 
and official endorsement of the principals of these schools. 
We claim that this is the very highest recommenda- 
tion ever accorded any Cooking Apparatus. 

The name ** Hub”’ on a stove is a guarantee that it is 
everything desirable in principle, convenience and results. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
The Largest Stove Store in New England. 
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* Ranges and Heaters 


f That Fill ALL Requirements. 


f Many Ranges and Heaters that excel in some points fail to give entire satis- 
5 faction because they lack desirable features that may be found in others. This 


as 


= 


is one reason why there is such a wide difference in Cooking and Heating 
Appliances, and why it is so difficult to select just what is most needed. 


GLENWOOD Ranges 


Are made by those who have grown up in the busi- 
ness in the practical manufacture of the best that could 
be furnished in every detail together with a constant study 
into the wants of the public. This is why they are 


— 





H eaters 


‘hey pave eetred the HIGH- 


i: EST AWA ft of an 
Superior to All Others. MEDAL find tnatitelon, GOUb 
al of the Charitable 


ies Association. A deserved 
compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


our Dealer does not keep these Ranges send us his name on 
ay we will send you our handsome book that will tell you aul ares 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


$ 
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Fisherman’s Outfit, with Fine Rod. 





This combination Fly and Bait Fishing Out- 
fit consists of the following pieces: 1 pol- 
ished ash Jointed Rod, with three double 
Brass Joints, and ringed throughout; 1 Belt 
Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line, with Pfleuger’s 
Luminous Bob; 1 
Trout Line; 1 Fly 
Coachman; 1 Fly Pol- 
ka; 2 Trout Hooks, 
mounted with gut; 10 
assorted Limerick 
Hooks; 1 box Shot 
Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s 
Adjustable Luminous 
Bob; 1 Trolling Line, 
50 feet; 1 Excelsior 
Spoon Bait for same, 
with nickel Spoon and 
3 assorted Fly Hooks. 
This above splendid outfit will be forwarded to your nearest express office, charges prepaid, on 













receipt of @1,25, 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 











WHITE, WARNER & CO.,TAUNTON, MASS. 
Patent Gas Shelf. | | 





Any Oil Stove Oven will fit on above shelf for baking. 


This Gas Shelf is put on the end of the range by removing the top shelf, 
which is even with the main top of your range, and is connected either by gas 
pipe or rubber tubing run from an ordinary gas jet. Every housewife will 
readily see its great convenience for summer cooking, as its adjustment saves so 
much room in the kitchen that it is immensely popular everywhere. 


Sold by all Dealers in Household Ranges or sent 
by us, express paid, on receipt of price, $4.50. 


WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, Mass. 


You Know 


What Hard, Disagreeable Work it is to Polish a Stove. 


You Will Save Labor 


and obtain better results than with any other BY USING 


The Modern Stove Polish RQ WN \\ WWW Gaz 


NO ed "NO Odor. Tac BEST and MOST _ ENAMELINE = 
tobe 





ECONOMICAL in the World. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J. Ly PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 


